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State Your Training Problem... 


THE WEAPON 
NAME THE PLACE 
THE TIME 


Del Mar provides complete weapons training system support 
for surface-to-air missilery and gunnery. 

At a fraction of the cost of other systems, Del Mar will put 
aerial targets on-range to meet any training requirement. 


Give us your training problems...let us provide practical 


solutions. 
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le ley anctchn-llbanstomerhel give us 


low cost 


emergency telephone service 


Beyond their immediate military 
necessity, our present rocket and 
missile programs promise many 
vital peacetime benefits to us all... 
Well past the drawing board stage are 
plans to use satellites as an emergency 
stand-by system to relay phone calls 
around the world. Your call would be 
beamed to a satellite, then bounced back 
to a receiving station on Earth. Cost is 


estimated at a fraction of what must be 
spent to install and maintain cables or 
radio relay towers. 

While satellite telephone service is still 
in the future, Thor—the space booster 
that can put its components into orbit— 
is thoroughly proved. Built by Douglas, 
Thor has performed perfectly in more than 
86% of its space, re-entry and tactical 
firings. In the course of more than 100 
flights it has launched 18 successful U.S. 
man-moons, including the communica- 
tions satellites Courier IB and Echo I. 

Thor is another product of the imagi- 
nation and experience accumulated by 
Douglas in its 20 years of missile 
development. 


Launched by the Douglas-built Thor 
IRBM, satellites like this would relay 
telephone messages anywhere in the 
world without costly cables or towers. 
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COMLOGNET: 


world’s most advanced data communications system 
designed for the Air Force by Western Union. 


This instantaneous communications and data net- 
work has the capability of handling every known form 
of electronic communications swiftly, accurately, and 
automatically. Upon completion in 1961, Comlognet 
will have a daily capacity of seven million punched 
cards in its five U.S. centers, making it the world’s 
largest data processing system. Future expansion, 


including the handling of data from overseas installa- 
tions, will be readily accommodated. 

Modernization of Comlognet is another first for 
the U.S. Air Force and Western Union. Acting as 
prime contractor, Western Union designed and en- 
gineered this electronic network in participation 
with other companies. 


WESTERN UNION...finds better ways to speed it electronically 





LORAL: Studying both postures in electronics 


DEFENSE: One requirement of a sound defense 
is knowledge of the opponent's offense...his deploy- 
ment, striking power, electronic capabilities. Our 
interest: applying our electronics systems experience 
to problems of combat surveillance including passive 


detection, countermeasures, reconnaissance, order of 


battle, and other intelligence needs. Advanced tech- 
niques in the use of microwaves, infrared, ultraviolet 
—perhaps the whole spectrum—are involved; more 
specifically, subminiaturized receivers, computers, 
amplifiers, and antennas. Result: faster, more accurate 
intelligence to improve kill probability in... 


Expertness in Systems Management through Experience in Systems R & D for Anti- 


Sul 


»ymarine Warfare, Passive Surveillance, Electronic Countermeasures, Penetration 


Aids, Navigation, Reconnaissance, Early Warning, and related areas of defense. 
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ATTACK: Intelligence is also a prerequisite of 
mobility. The foot soldier will soon fight a three-di- 
mensional war. Development is headed toward flying 
belts, air-cushion craft, high speed VTOL transports, 
and logistic missiles. Integrating and processing in- 
formation for this high speed army is another of our 
fields. Our studies are directed toward the improve- 
ment and integration of communications, transporta- 
tion, logistic support, tactical plotting, command 
integration, electronic assault aids, countermeasures 


for the modern mobile army 


...the Army's total requirements. This means ultimate 
miniaturization, reduction of power drain, and 
environmental reliability. It implies research in 
techniques for advancing the science of mobility. 
From implication to application, we are involved in 
the electronics needs of the modern mobile army. 


If you are a senior scientist or engineer interested 
in working in areas such as these, please write to 
LORAL Electronics Corporation, New York 72, N. Y. 


Regional Engineering Offices; Boston, Massachusetts; Dayton, Ohio; Tustin, California; Washington, D. C. 
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RECONSTRUCTED REBEL 


@ It may be of interest to 
readers, particularly those who 
studied the article “Partisan Tactics: 
Algerian Style’ [August 1960], to 
know that Commando leader Slimane, 
mentioned in this article, surrendered 
on 31 October 1960. He is on record 
as having stated: 

“The rebellion can no longer claim 
to work for the people, of which it is 
severed, France offered self-determi- 
nation: why and for whom, therefore 
to fight now. 

“As for myself, I saw and I chose 
the way of truth. I pondered, I 
thought, I carefully and I 
back. 

“I surrender to France, 
and I ask her to forgive me in spite 
of my past errors and mistakes,”’ 

GEN. PHILIPPE GOURAUD 
Military Attache, Embassy of France 
Washington, D. C. 


your 


studied 
came 
generous 


NO SECOND-CLASS FORCE 

@ We are really proud of the No- 
vember issue and its fine coverage for 
Army aviation. In particular I wish 
to express my personal appreciation 
for the editorial coverage in response 
to recent castigations of being a 
“second class force.” 

and 
people are 


Your comments were perfect 
so very true. Too many 
critical when they know only half of 
the facts. 

MAJ. GEN. E. F. EASTERBROOK 
Fort Rucker, Ala. 

General Easterbrook 
ing General, U. S. 
Center.—ED. 


is Command- 
Army Aviation 


UNEQUAL SACRIFICE IN PEACETIME 

@ During the postwar years, roughly 
half the career personnel of our ac- 
tive Army 
present conditions continue, they can 
expect to spend half their time in the 
future on foreign duty. 

It seems unrealistic and unreason- 
able to expect that these men should 
be denied the right to have their fam- 
ilies with them. The evil effects that 
military-career separations can have 
upon family life are well known. The 
prolonged separation of a soldier from 
his family in peacetime impairs his 
spirit; it breeds social problems of the 


have been overseas. If 
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most pernicious kinds, and gives rise 
to unfortunate liaisons and the evils 
that flow from them, 

Certainly it costs a great deal to 
provide the essential facilities and 
services for the families of service- 
men overseas. But it is a small frac- 
tion of the value received from the 
missions these men are performing, 
a completely negligible part of the 
cost of a war that their presence 
overseas might avert. 

ARNOLD KocH 
Wayne, Penna, 


HOW DO WE USE THEM? 


@ Sergeant Comstock of Major Ben 
Spurlock’s good story is the real an- 
swer to Gene Lyons’s problem of re- 
cruiting professional officers on col- 
lege campuses [both in the October 
1960 issue]. 

The American people, through their 
elected representatives, have never 
supported a substantial military or- 
ganization, save in the presence of 
clear and immediate danger. It is not 
at all clear that they ever will. Be- 
ing a career officer has not kept many 
good officers from finding themselves 
on the street, or in chevrons, with no 
real professional alternative careers. 
Selection and plucking boards have 
always given great preference to the 
“trade school” boys. While sometimes 
overdone, such preference is natural 
and warranted if the academies are to 
remain. It will continue. 

I have a son who is a reserve officer 
on active duty. I have counseled him 
to stay in if he likes the work, but 
not to count even a little bit on being 
able to put in twenty. 

C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DEFENSE BY SERVICE UNITS 


@ The subject of “Life Lines of Sur- 
vival,” by Major David D. Field [May 
1960], is most important, and must be 
carefully studied. Major Field does 
not solve the problem by advocating 
MP battalions. I suggest that Major 
Field do some research into opera- 
tions by VII Corps and First Army’s 
security sections just prior to and 
during the battle of the Bulge. 
Service units did defend their own 
installations. Field trains of both in- 


fantry and armor units fought their 
way through, and even a replace- 
ment battalion in Verviers picked up 
some 20 paratroopers of the Von der 
Heydt Brigade. 

I firmly believe the time has come 
when we must train a man to be a 
soldier first and a technician second, 
including those in the administrative 
and technical services. Let’s train 
them to protect themselves. 

Lt. CoL. J. R. DEGENHARDT 
APO 69, New York, N. Y. 


NEW NAME? 


@ I strongly recommend you retitle 
our magazine: ONE ARMY. 
As one voice for One Army it has 
earned this title. Why not adopt it? 
MAJ. TRUMAN P. LAMBERT 
APO 230, New York, N. Y. 


IT’S PLAIN BASIC TRAINING 


@ As one who was an assistant Pro- 
fessor of Military Science for three 
years, and a PMS for five, I am al- 
ways amused—and a little irritated 
by officers who have an inferiority 
complex regarding the ROTC courses, 
especially the Basic Course. They are 
a little ashamed because it is so ele- 
mentary. Being part of a college cur- 
riculum, they would like it more in- 
tellectual, like philosophy, or ethics. 

Well, brothers, the Basic Course is, 
and should be, just plain old elemen- 
tary military training. To try to gild 
it with 90 hours of elective “effective 
speaking and writing, general psy- 
chology, and political institutions” is 
just claptrap. The college teaches 
those subjects, or has Freshman Eng- 
lish been abolished? Why decrease 
the minuscule time devoted to basic 
military subjects by giving credit for 
college subjects? The next logical 
step would be to grant credit for all 
college subjects, including physical 
education, and abolish the Basic 
Course. 

One of the greatest advantages of 
the ROTC is that its advanced stu- 
dents are under the direct observation 
of the PMS for four years. They are 
an educated and highly selected group 
possessing as much knowledge of the 
tactics and techniques of their branch 
as can be given them in a distress- 
ingly short 500 hours and a six-week 
camp. 

During World War II, I commanded 
and took to Africa an infantry regi- 
ment. With very few exceptions my 
officers were college graduates, prod- 
ucts of the ROTC. They were superb. 
I was then, and still am, intensely 
proud of them. Maybe they didn’t 
know “political institutions,” but by 
gad they soon learned how to fight, 
and to die, and to win a war. Today 
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Meeting the U.S. Army’s requirement for a modern 
high-performance, low-cost transportation system 


Already serving the U. S. Army, the versatile new 
Beechcraft L-23F is the latest in a long line of high- 
performance training and utility aircraft which Beech 
Aircraft Corporation has designed, developed and pro- 
duced for the military services since 1932, 

With supercharged fuel injection engines, the L-23F 
combines high altitude cruise power with exceptional 


short field performance, rugged durability and low 
operating costs to meet a wide range of needs . . . as 
a command liaison or personnel transport, a carrier 
of high-priority cargo, an aerial ambulance, or a multi- 
engine instrument trainer with a “big plane” feel. De- 
signed and engineered for future pressurization and 
turbo-prop modification. 


Beech Aerospa Divisi 
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BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION @ WICHITA 1, KANSAS, 





‘Uhis 1s systems capability 





Many of the significant advances in electro- , 
mechanics, electronics systems, environment 
systems, and other areas, were originated 
and brought to fruition at the Columbus 
Division of North American Aviation. A 
complete center of advanced systems tech- 
nology, the Columbus Division has the minds 
and facilities to convert original concepts 


into practical hardware with economy and ' | 
efficiency. This is true systems capability... | 
this is the Columbus Division. 
| 
A. | 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. * 
Columbus, Ohio 
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ELECTRONIC TESTING. Air Force’s GAM-77 Hound Dog, 

120-foot crane, undergoes stringent radar reflec- 
tivity tests at Columbus as part of research projects 
in both airborne and ground support electronic systems. 


TWO IN ONE. New target missile NA-273(Army Redhead/ 
Roadrunner ), designed by Columbus, can fly high or low, on 
at subsonic through Mach 2 speeds. It is launched by 
solid propellant booster rocket, and ramjet powered. 
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A3J VIGILANTE. World’s most versatile Mach 2 airplane, the A3J is small enough 
toland onacarrier deck, yet potent enough to pack a heavyweight punch. The A3J 
can perform attack, interception, or reconnaissance missions at deck level or up 
in the stratosphere. It is being built for the Navy by the Columbus Division. 





v/STOL FACILITIES. New six degree of freedom flight simulator is part of facili- 
ties set up by Columbus to study requirements of vertical and short takeoff 
and landing aircraft design and development. Other V/STOL facilities include 
low-speed to transonic wind tunnel and unique lightweight ejection seat. 





several are outstanding colonels and 
lieutenant colonels in the Regular 
Army. 

Never be ashamed of the ROTC or 
its Basic Course. Dollar for dollar, 
the ROTC is the Army’s best invest- 
ment. And for Heaven’s sake let’s not 
try to make a hotsy-totsy course for 
young intellectuals out of plain old 
basic military training. And tighten 
up discipline, both on campus and in 
camp. It can be done. 

Recently I was shocked to learn 
that the Department of Defense is 
encouraging institutions to down- 
grade the ROTC from compulsory to 
voluntary. After a 40-year fight by 
the Army to get as many as possible 
on a compulsory basis, this is indeed 
throwing the baby out the window 
with the bath water. 

BRIG. GEN. EDWIN H. RANDLE 
Clearwater, Fla. 


USE OF NEW OFFICERS 


@ While I agree that officer procure- 
ment is important, I would like to 
know whether or not anyone has con- 
sidered what happens to some of the 
officers the Army obtains. For exam- 
ple, those who are called for only six 
months of active duty, particularly 
infantry officers. 

These officers are called to duty, 
sent to their branch school, and then 
go to a training post for the re- 
mainder of their time. This period 
usually amounts to only two or three 
months after taking off leave time, 
and processing in and off post. Once 
arrived, they are usually assigned as 
platoon leaders to a basic training 
company. 

These officers have an MOS of 1542. 
Does their training, including that at 
the branch school, qualify them for 
this MOS? Are they qualified small- 
unit leaders? 

If they are called up as a result of 
another Korea, will they be ready? 
Their training in their respective re- 
serve units will not qualify them. 

I would really like to know whether 
we are actually training these officers 
to be qualified before their active duty 
is over, or if they are going to get 
this training elsewhere -perhaps after 
we are already fighting. 

My solution is to send them, after 
their branch schooling, to a STRAC 
outfit for on-the-job training, as as- 
sistant platoon leaders or in other 
slots. Certainly this would be better 
training than following recruits 
around at a training post. 

Furthermore, how good are these 
officers going to be to their reserve 
outfits? Can they teach their troops 
from their own experience, or will 
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they have to rely on training films, or 
ready-made lesson plans? 

Instead, wouldn't a longer period 
of active duty be of greater benefit to 
them, their subordinates, and the 
Army? Does the Army, in training 
them, think there will be time later on 
for additional training in event of a 
mobilization or call-up? What hap- 
pens if we are not given time for 
refresher training? 

I'd like an answer to these ques- 
tions, because I’ve yet to read any- 
thing on the subject. 

As I said earlier, the procurement 
of officers, especially good 
important. But isn’t the use we make 
of these officers important too? 

LT. CHARLES E. CHAMBERS, 
3altimore, Md. 


ones, is 


JR. 


FULLY QUALIFIED, BUT NOT BEST? 

@ Recently I received a letter from 
Department of the Army which 
stated, ‘You have been considered for 
promotion to major and found to be 
fully qualified but not best qualified.” 
I leave to you to judge the inconsist- 
ency of such thinking. Yet only 
April, while serving in 
was ordered to the States and as- 
signed as an advisor with the Na- 
tional Guard. Soon after I received 
a pamphlet and a letter which told me 
I had been selected as best qualified to 
fill the 


last 
sermany, I 


duty of an Army advisor. 


get your 


I cut my leave short so that I could 
attend the summer encampment with 
the battalion—a major’s slot on the 
table of allowances, by the way. I 
sacrificed my leave time because I 
had just read a directive which 
stated: ‘‘The Advisor constantly must 
maintain a selfless, objective interest 
in his mission. He must assert a will- 
ingness to be of service and readily 
be available to those requiring his as- 
sistance.” I felt summer camp surely 
required my assistance. 

It is also interesting to note that 
this directive also stated, “As a rep- 
resentative of the Army within a 
community, either as an individual or 
as a member of a small group, the 
conduct of the Advisor must be exem- 
plary at all times.” Also, “The mili- 
tary bearing, courtesy, cooperative 
attitude and overall efficiency of the 
Advisor must be of the highest cali- 
ber.” 

If I have all the qualifications of an 
Army advisor to an artillery bat- 
talion, which duty calls for a major, 
why wasn’t I best qualified to be pro- 
moted to that grade on active duty? 

It is also interesting to note that 
my permanent rank in USAR is ma- 
jor, dating from January 1957. I also 
served in World War II and in Korea, 
during which I earned the Silver Star, 


the Bronze Star with two Oak Leaf 


INVESTMENT 


facts 
straight 


T he 


“must’ 


new booklet, 


“Investment Facts, 
reading for servicemen 


” should be 


and women planning 


their financial futures now. It’s informative, timely, 
easy to read—and among its features is a listing of 
stocks that have paid cash dividends every three 
months for 20 years or longer. 

“Investment Facts” is recommended by the Armed 


Forces Department of Harris, 


Upham & Co., the 


nationwide brokerage firm which has served investors 
for more than 60 years. And, as part of its specialized 


UPH, 
55 ETA, 
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So, to get the f 


investment service, Harris, Upham offers copies of 

this booklet free to military personnel. 

facts on investing—and to get them 
simply fill out and mail the attached coupon. 

no obligation, of course. 


ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. . | 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John E. Dahlquist, USA end I 


Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “Investment Facts” 
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Clusters Zor Valor, the Purple Heart, 
and the Commendation Medal. I be- 
lieve I have proved my leadership 
ability. 

I know of four other captains in 
our advisory group (there may be 
more) who also have received ‘fully 
qualified but not best qualified’ let- 
ters. This situation has not enhanced 
our prestige with the members of the 
National Guard, especially since our 
mission is to advise and hold the 
confidence of the unit commander. 


(Name withheld by request) 


ASSIGNMENT BY APTITUDE 


@ The article by J. V. Anderson in 
the July issue is most provocative and 
timely, particularly in view of our 
organization under the Pentomic 
concept. 

The command gap that exists, as 
concerns infantry officers, between 
captain and colonel, certainly adds 
emphasis to the case presented. While 
it is basic that every officer of the 
combat arms should be able to com- 
mand, it does not follow that such 
assignments of one year or less over 
widely spaced periods afford positive 
and final proof of this ability. 

In my opinion, the policy since Ko- 
rea, of attempting to give colonels 
and lieutenant colonels of infantry a 
flat one year of peacetime command 
duty has been more detrimental than 
salutary to the Army as a whole. The 
colonel so assigned knows that it is 
the most important year of his career, 
far outweighing all others. In 99 per 
cent of such assignments this knowl- 
edge results in pressure both on him 
and from him that causes a constant 
state of flux, uncertainty, bewilder- 
ment and frustration within the unit. 
The colonel has to make a reputation 
and he must do it fast. He cannot 
build gradually; he cannot take the 
time to train and bring along poten- 
tially qualified juniors. 

Would it not be better at the Leav- 
enworth level to indicate on the aca- 
demic report, those officers who have 
demonstrated special aptitude for 
either staff or command? We could 
base future assignment actions 
through the grade of colonel accord- 
ingly, such assignments being without 
prejudice in subsequent general offi- 
cer selections. By making demon- 
strated command ability a prerequi- 
site for selection to attend CGSC, the 
command potential would be satisfied; 
at the same time, subsequent assign- 
ments by aptitude would insure 
higher over-all competence in the 
Army. 

LT. COL. 
Washington, D. C. 


JAMES D. HOLLAND 
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REPORTS 


through communications 


equipment by Philco 


MIDAS II, the experimental “sentry in space,” is the forerunner of a series 
of satellites that will detect the launching of ballistic missiles anywhere on 
earth and instantly relay the warning. Its entire communications system was 
designed and produced by Philco’s Western Development Laboratories for 
the U.S. Air Force, as associate contractor with Lockheed. 

This is another example of Philco’s leadership in advanced electronics that 
is contributing to our national defense . . . in satellites, missiles, weapons 
systems, communications and data processing. For vast capacity, facilities 
and experience, look to the leader . . . look to Philco. 


Government and Industrial Group, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


FEULCO 


Communications and Weapons Division « Communications Systems Division 
Computer Division « Sierra Electronic Division « Western Development Laboratories 
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We have arranged your January issue 
to fall logically into three 
subjects. 

First there is the modernization of 
the Army. Without the new hardware 
now available the modern Army sol- 
dier and his Pentomic organization is 
less effective than it should be. The 
outline of Army equipment needs is a 
staff prepared article. Following it we 
have a significant one-pager by for- 
mer Sergeant First Class Charles A. 
Dodson (page 33), who on his retire- 
ment after twenty years of service, 
has joined ARMY’S editorial staff. Then 
we have a combat story from Korea 
by an old favorite, Master Sergeant 
Forrest Kleinman (page 34). ‘Haman 
Notch” demonstrates, through battle 
example, the need for weapons that 
are superior to those the enemy pos- 
Sergeant Kleinman, who also 
recently retired, as a colonel, after 20 
years now lives in San Francisco. 

Our second subject is strategy 
what it should be, how it is made and 
other aspects of it. KLAUSEWITZ WIL- 
HELM RUDOLF (page 26) is the pseu- 
donym of a professional soldier of 
wide experience, who prefers to re- 
main anonymous. RILEY SUNDERLAND 
(page 50), who has some strictures 
on strategic studies, was a historian 
in the Office of the Chief of Military 
History for nine years. He then spent 
a couple of years in CONARC’s Com- 
bat Operations Research Group and is 


distinct 


sesses. 


now operations analyst for Technical 
Operations, Inc. Mr. Sunderland 
helped write the three-volume official 
history of the Army in the China- 
Burma-India Theater of Operations. 
Our third contributor to this section 
is also an alumnus of the Office of 
Military History. LOUIS MORTON (page 
47) is a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army Reserve, wrote two volumes in 
the Army’s official history including 
the justly famous ‘Fall of the Philip- 
pines,”’ and now teaches military his- 
tory at Dartmouth College. 

Our third section may aptly be 
called “Education in the Army” which 
is the title of the leading article in 
the section by Maj. Gen. LLOYD R. 
MOSES (page 55). General Moses was 
commissioned from the ROTC of Uni- 
versity of South Dakota in 1931, and 
taught chemistry there until 1940 
when he began active duty. During 
World War II he commanded a bat- 
talion of the 75th Infantry Division, 
was on the staff of Army Ground 
Forces, and served in Europe with 
the 17th Airborne Division. In Korea, 
General Moses commanded the 3lst 
Infantry at Triangle Hill, and later 
was Chief of Staff and Deputy Com- 
mander of XVI Corps in Japan. In 
Europe he headed the Southern Area 
Command in Germany and com- 
manded the 8th Infantry Division 
from March 1959 until last November, 
when he became deputy commander 
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Progress report on the nation’s only antimissile missile 


NIKE ZEUS 


This important issue will give the full story of Nike Zeus 
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of Fifth Army. Col. RUSSELL 0. FUDGE, 
Infantry (page 58), who writes on 
the Army’s search for a spokesman 
of land power, served a hitch as an 
enlisted man before being commis- 
sioned in the Reserve in 1932. After 
being integrated into the Regular 
Army in 1946, he served as chief of an 
infantry division training team in 
Turkey (see his ‘Turks’ Friends and 
Advisors,’’ COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL, 
June 1952), and earned his MA in 
Public Administration at The George 
Washington University. He is now on 
the staff and faculty of the Army War 
College. Capt. HAROLD J. MEYER, Jn- 
fantry (page 65), takes a dim view 
of some of the emphasis on school- 
ing. He was commissioned from the 
ranks in 1945, and served in ETO. He 
has been an assistant PMS, served in 
the Ist and 24th Infantry Divisions, 
and is now on duty with Benning’s 
Weapons Department. This is _ his 
fourth contribution. 

Finally we have a company com- 
manders’ plea for more tactical train- 
ing as a guarantee of combat readi- 
ness in the current era of protracted 
conflict. Maj. ROGER H. NYE, Armor 
(page 72), is a 1946 graduate of West 
Point and recently completed a tour 
as S3 and executive officer of an in- 
fantry division reconnaissance squad- 
ron. He is now on duty in Europe. 

Contributors to Cerebrations in the 
first month of the new year are SFC 
CHARLES W. TUCKER (page 67), who 
served in the Philippines during 
World War II, was discharged in 
1946, and recalled to active duty in 
October 1950; he has served in Japan, 
Korea and Puerto Rico and is now 
with the headquarters of the U. S. 
Army Signal Training Center at Fort 
Gordon, Ga.; Major IRVIN M. KENT, 
JAGC (page 67), who was a platoon 
leader and company commander in 
ETO during World War II; after 
graduating from Harvard Law School 
he served as a U. S. attorney in 
Nuremberg and reentered the service 
in 1948; General BRUCE C. CLARKE 
(page 70) is now on his third as- 
signment in Europe, and commands 
United States Army, Europe 
(USAREUR); Lt. Col. ROBERT w. 
SCHAFER, Artillery (page 71), during 
the past 18 months has had first-hand 
experience in the employment of Hon- 
est John, in a battery and in a bat- 
talion and now commands the 2d 
Missile Battalion (Honest John), 32d 
Artillery, at Fort Carson, Colo.; Mas- 
ter Sgt. GERALD L. CRUMLEY (page 68) 
is an MOI instructor with the 4th 
Training Regiment at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo.; he wrote “The Sergeant 
Shoulda Stood in Bed,” in our Octo- 
ber 1955 issue. 
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TALENT 
TEAM 





At Bell Helicopter, this “first-string’” leadership has been 
earned by delivering consistently superior performance in the 
development of turbine-powered helicopters. 


This is the Bell record: (1954) first in the world to fly a fixed 
turbine-powered helicopter test-bed ..the XH 13-F, equipped 
with an Artouste engine.. for the U. S. Air Force using an 
Army helicopter . . 


(1956) again first in development with flight of the T-53 
powered XH-40, prototype of the presently operational Army 
HU-1 series, holder of seven world records and the first turbine 
helicopter designed for specific mission capability .. 


(1960) still the leader with the first turbine-powered 4-place 
helicopter test-bed, the U. S. Navy HUL-1-M .. and, the first 
operation of the new Allison T-63 engine in a helicopter. 


This constant pioneering desire to test-out and deliver proven 
turbine-powered light helicopters is typical of Bell’s turbine 
talent team ..experienced, practical minds which constantly 
anticipate new performance goals in Bell’s dedicated policy of 
leadership in turbine helicopters. 


BELL 
HELICOPTER COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
A DIVISION OF BELL AEROSPACE CORPORATION e@ A TEXTRON COMPANY 





BEST BY TEST 


INDEPENDENT LAB TESTS 
SHOW THAT: 


Snving 
®is the best construction of all 


caps tested 


*exclusively uses Vat Dye, assuring 
a uniformity of color brightness 


and best fade resistance 


®has the best appearance after 


many many washings 


*the Lockstitch sewing gives longer 


and stronger wearing 
*has the least shrinkage 
For only a few cents more, you 


get a fatigue cap that outlasts 


any other brand 5 times longer 
and the Spring-Up is uncondi- 


tionally guaranteed! 


ET IT AT YOUR 


or order direct only $2.00 postpaid 


PX 


anywhere in the world. Be sure to 


specify size and number. 


#8590 with inside ear flaps 
#8593 without flaps 


NOTE: add 50c per cap for Airmail 


Louisville 


CAP CORPORATION 


301 SOUTH 30TH STREET © LOUISVILLE 12, KY. 
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Chief Speaks 


In his first on-the-record appear- 
ance before newsmen since taking 
over as Chief of Staff, General 
George H. Decker told a National 
Press Club audience that the Army 
is proceeding to implement the 
“gold dollar” restriction with as 
little discomfort as possible for the 
families. He gave no _ indication 
that the Army hopes to have the 
restriction lifted by the new Ad- 
ministration, but on the date of his 
talk—15 December—he was obvi- 





|ously in no position to do so. 


The Army hopes that even those 
men accepting the “long tour” in 
the areas where the family restric- 
tions apply—tours of three years— 
| that a sponsor will be able to have 
| his family with him the last two 
|years of a three-year tour. Obvi- 
| ously, those who don’t bring their 
|families at all will have a much 
| shorter tour. 


| No families will be brought back 
to the U.S. unaccompanied by their 
|sponsor, if General Decker can 
manage it. He stated that the re- 
duction will be accomplished en- 
| tirely by restricting the departure 
'of families from the U.S. to the 


| overseas area. 


| 
| Nike Zeus 


Nike Zeus is on schedule, General 
| Decker said, and next summer the 
| Army will prove again that a “bul- 

let can knock down a bullet” by 
shooting Nike Zeus at a Nike Her- 
cules. Later, a Nike Zeus fired from 
Kwajalein Island in the Pacific will 
| try to shoot down an Atlas missile 
launched from Vandenberg Air 
Force Base in California. Later, 
General Decker said, the ‘‘more 
sophisticated ICBMs equipped with 
decoys” will be the targets for Nike 
Zeus. This is the first indication 
from the U.S. that our own ICBMs 
will be capable of carrying decoy 
mechanisms. 

In response to questions, General 
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Decker made the following points: 


Reserve forces 


He came out strongly for the ne- 
cessity, and modernization, as well 
as a high state of training for the 
Army National Guard and Army 
Reserve. The Army, he said, will 
never be able to maintain forces 
sufficient in peacetime to perform 
the sustained land combat foresee- 
able in a general war if it occurs. 
He vouched for the continuing need 
of an Army Reserve, and an Army 
National Guard, kept in a top state 
of training accomplishment. 


Defense reorganization 


When confronted with several 
questions on the Army’s views on 
the Symington Committee’s report 
to President-elect Kennedy, con- 
cerning reorganization of the De- 
fense Department, he issued the 
following written statement: 

“The report of the Symington 
Committee sets forth many propos- 
als for improving the organization 
and operation of the Department of 
Defense. Until such time as we can 
give these proposals the thorough 
consideration they merit, I am not 
able to comment on the report in 
specific terms. 

“No doubt, the Secretary of De- 
fense could implement some of the 
proposals through administrative 
action. Others would certainly re- 
quire legislative action. 

“Whatever formal proposals are 
eventually made, the Army will ex- 
amine them with an open mind, in 
keeping with its traditional and un- 
ceasing interest in perfecting na- 
tional security arrangements. 

“Some of you are probably fa- 
miliar with remarks I made in 
Alaska in October regarding the 
reorganization of 1958. I also ex- 
pressed myself on the implications 
of establishing a single Chief of 
Staff to replace the present Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 





Avco and... 
Ordnance for the 
Pentomic Army 


Global commitments . . . daily readiness 
... combat capability by-the-hour. 
That’s the story of the new 

Pentomic Army. 


Ordnance for this flexible striking force 
must be equally ready to move on a 
moment’s notice. Avco’s Electronics 
and Ordnance Division, a pioneer 
in ordnance since World War II, is 
well aware of this modern Army’s 
needs. Many of its engineering and 
production facilities are devoted to 
assisting the Army in its program 
to develop a variety of new and 
highly sophisticated ordnance. 


Specific ordnance projects on which 
Avco works are classified. They cover 
a broad portion of the ordnance 
spectrum, and include arming and 
fuzing, ballistics, projectiles, micro- 
miniaturized electronic assemblies, 
and many others. 


For more information about Avco 


experience and capabilities in Ordnance, 
A write: Director of Marketing, Ordnance 
voo ELECTRONICS Operation, Electronics and Ordnance 
AND ORDNANCE Division, Avco Corporation, 


DIVISION Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 











THE COMMANDER'S ELECTRONIC ASSISTANT 


ARTOC...the Army Tactical Operations Center 
.-.-mobile electronic command post geared to 

the stepped-up pace of tomorrow’s battleground. 
ARTOC...a synthesis of the newest techniques 

in communications, electronics and data processing 
...- gives the field commander a comprehensive, 


up-to-the-minute visual display of the battle situation 


..- helps him make the right decision at the right time. 











ARTOC...is being developed 
by Aeronutronic Division 
of Ford Motor Company for 
the U.S. Army Signal Corps. It 
is one of many Aeronutronic 
programs aimed at simpli- 
fying military and industrial 
problems through the use 
of an advanced computer and data processing 
technology. These programs—and many 
others related to advanced weapon and space 
systems—are underway at Aeronutronic’s 
Engineering and Research Center, in Newport 
Beach, California. They demonstrate Ford Motor 
Company’s rapidly-growing capability in 
meeting the needs of science and 
defense in the changing world. 


A booklet describing Aeronutronic’s 
accomplishments and capabilities is available 
to you on request. 


AERONUTRONIC 
AERONUTRONIC DIVISION Ford [Motorompany, DEFENSE PRODUCTS GROUP 


Ford Road, Newport Beach, California 


WEAPON AND SPACE SYSTEMS e COMPUTERS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
MISSILE RANGE SYSTEMS AND INSTRUMENTATION ¢ ADVANCED ELECTRONICS 


Career opportunities are open for engineers and scientists 
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“These remarks -related to the 


| existing organizational pattern. 
| Hence, they are not automatically 


applicable to the quite different 
concept of organization expressed 
in the Symington report. My ulti- 


| mate views on the Symington re- 
| port, or any other organizational 


proposal, will be the product of a 
fresh, objective study and not the 
by-product of past thinking on 
other concepts of operation.” 
Reporters and others present 
noted that he did not say “yes” or 
“no” to the hot issue of whether 


| or not the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
| should be replaced by a single Chief 


of Staff. The Air Force is in favor 
of this. The Navy opposes it 
strongly. Observers for the new 


| Administration were impressed by 
| his statement that the “Army will 
| examine them [any new proposals } 
| with an open mind.” 


_ Legislative Proposals 


As we go to press, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has a budget being 
prepared for the 87th Congress, 
and a list of almost 100 pieces of 
legislation to present to the newly 
elected Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. Not all of these will 
be presented. The entire program 
is presented first to the Bureau of 
the Budget, where it is approved as 
is, or individual proposals either 
amended or rejected, and then a 
service is designated to ‘“‘sponsor’”’ 
the presentation. Among important 
legislation now being coordinated 
among the services is a bill for 
somewhat advanced changes in the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
including courts-martial procedures. 
High on a list of re-submissions is 
the recomputations of military re- 
tired pay, supported by all the serv- 


| ices for the third time. 


East Coast STARCOM Opened 


The Strategic Army Communica- 
tions System (STARCOM) became 
operational at Fort Detrick, Md., 
when the world’s largest automatic 
relay station was opened. 
Designed to give almost split- 
second control over far-flung Army 
commands, the East Coast relay 
station makes the Army’s communi- 
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CONGRESSIONAL RESERVES VISIT TURKEY 


Army Reserve officers, members of the Army Congressional Command and 


Operations unit, 
Thurmond, conferred with U 


headed by South Carolina Senator 


(Maj. Gen.) J. Strom 


S. and Turkish military officials during a recent 


two-day visit to Turkey. Topic of the conference with Turkish Chief of Staff, 
General Cevdet Sunay, was the strategic importance of Turkey on the inter- 


national scene. 
and Maj. Gen. Martin J 


Ross E. Adair, Representative 


from 


First row (left to right): General Thurmond, General Sunay 
Morin, Chief of JUSMMAT. Second row: 
Indiana; 


Lt. Col. 


Maj. Robert W. Levering, 


Representative from Ohio; Col. William G. Bray, Representative from Indiana; 


Col. Alexander Pirnie, 
Hechler, Representative from West 
Keith, Representative 
JUSMMAT escort 
Oklahoma, 


from 


officer; and Col. 


Representative from 
Virginia. 
Massachusetts; 
Carl B. 


New York, and Lt. 
Third row: Lt. Col. Hasting 
Col. Burleigh B. Drummond, 
Albert, 


Col. Ken 


Representative from 


cations network fully automatic in 
the continental United States. 

The world-wide communications 
net permits rapid flow of informa- 
tion necessary for commanders to 
make quick decisions and to take 
immediate action. The network in- 
cludes radio relay stations, com- 
munications centers and long-dis- 
tance radio, wire and cable circuits. 
Other stations are the Midwest re- 
lay station at Fort Leavenwor:h, 
Kan., and the West Coast relay sta- 
tion at Davis, Calif. 

At the dedication Maj. Gen. R. 
T. Nelson, the Army’s Chief Signal 
Officer, said: “Our world continues 
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to shrink and today’s requirement 
for flexible and expandable com- 
munications for combat support 
and effective command control is 
the most compelling in our coun- 
try’s history. The Strategic Army 
Forces upon whom we depend so 
much to repel aggression or to meet 
brush fire conflicts which continue 
to plague the world, must be ready 
to ‘take off’ on very short notice to 
wherever trouble may occur. Our 
overseas Army forces must be 
equally ready in their roles. The 
Signal Corps must support them 
with communications whenever 
they are called upon—any time, 


any place, any kind of warfare.” 

The advanced capabilities of the 
vast new installations were pro- 
duced by an Army-industry team 
using the latest communications 
technologies. Working with the Sig- 
nal Corps, Automatic Electric Com- 
pany of Northlake, Ill., provided the 
extensive automatic switching fa- 
cilities. Kleinschmidt Division of 
Smith-Corona-Marchand produced 
the teletypewriters and associated 
units. Collins Radio Co., developed 
the troposcatter radio systems. 


Army Completes Missile 
Master Network 


The Army has completed a net- 
work of Missile Master electronic 
centers for the coordination of the 
air defenses of key industrial and 
population centers in this country. 
The centers are located in the areas 
of Washington-Baltimore, Seattle, 
Boston, New York, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 

Missile Master is basically a com- 
munications and fire coordination 
system linking all Nike missile bat- 
teries defending a given geographic 
area. By tying in to the Air Force 
SAGE (Semi-Automatic Ground 
Environmental) Centers, Missile 
Master also links the Nike defenses 
to the over-all North American Air 
Defense Command (NORAD), net- 
work. 

The Army Signal Corps began 
developing the Missile Master Sys- 
tem about ten years ago, and every 
schedule date in the program was 
met or bettered. The design, devel- 
opment, and installation phases 
were completed for $10 million less 
than the sum _ originally pro- 
grammed. Martin-Orlando was the 
prime contractor. 


Fort Jonathan Wainwright 


Ladd Air Force Base went 
limbo 1 January when the Army 
took over and promptly changed its 
name to Fort Wainwright, Alaska, 
in honor of the late General Jona- 


into 


than M. Wainwright, 
Honor hero of Bataan. 

Fort Wainwright, near Fairbanks, 
now takes the title of “The Army’s 
northernmost post,’’ from Fort 
Greely. The 14,031l-acre post is 


Medal of 





SATELLITE COMMUNICATION 


— 


systems integration There is an efficient, money-saving formula for answering range 
instrumentation and communication network problems. It is to take proved equipment, modify it as necessary, 
design anew where required for system optimization, and package for the specific need. Bendix Radio is 
already doing this for MINITRACK, SPASUR, MERCURY, CRITICOM Interim and point-to-point communi- 
cations. The operational effectiveness of these Bendix Radio fixed and mobile systems is exceptional. The 
same kind of. performance—at minimum cost—is available to you. So, if you're looking for a down-to-earth 


solution to a systems integration problem, see us. 


Bendix Radio Division 


GOVERNMENT PRODUCTS ~- BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
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Three generations 
of the Army’s Nike 
air defense missile 
family posed recently 
for their first group 
portrait at Redstone 
Arsenal, Ala. Count- 
ing off, front to rear, 
are Nike Zeus, Nike 
and Nike 
Hercules and 


Hercules 
Ajax. 
on-site 

U. S. 
from air attack, and 


Ajax are 


guarding the 


Zeus is the only anti- 
missile missile system 
under active develop- 
ment to protect the 
U. S. from ICBMs. 


headquarters for the Yukon Com- 
mand, and the major unit stationed 
there is the 1st BG, 9th Infantry. 
The Air Force transferred its 
Ladd activities to Eielson AFB, 20 
miles southeast of Fairbanks. 


Missile Campus 


The only Army school devoted en- 
tirely to missile training, the Ord- 
nance Guided Missile School at 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala., has com- 
pleted eight years of service and 
now has a “campus” which is offi- 
cially valued at $65 million. 

Since December 1952, the School 
has trained some 22,000 men from 
all branches of the U.S. armed 
forces and 12 allied nations. 

The curriculum offers 61 resident 
courses ranging from the Nike 
Ajax to the new Pershing. Soon 
the School will add courses in the 
Sergeant, improved Hercules and 
Nike Zeus. 

Citing the School’s advanced 
techniques and instruction meth- 
ods, Col. Charles W. Eifler, School 
commandant, said that OGMS is 
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“especially glad to cooperate with 
civilian institutions to demonstrate 
ways and means by which instruc- 
tion in science, mathematics, elec- 
tronics and engineering can be 
made more effective.” In the past 
year representatives of more than 
100 universities and schools have 
visited the School to study the ad- 
vanced training techniques it has 
developed. 


War College for Reservists 


USCONARC has broadened the 
prerequisites applicable to USAR 
officers not on active duty for con- 
sideration to attend the U. S. Army 
War College at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa. The new policy will facilitate 
qualified reserve officers (not on 
active duty) being chosen for en- 
rollment in the Army’s highest 
educational institution. 

The change is soon to be pub- 
lished in a new USCONARC regu- 
lation. Present criteria for AWC 
attendance by reserve officers not 
on active duty will be expanded to 
include officers who qualify as 


nearly as possible under the same 
considerations governing selection 
of active Army officers for the same 
course. 

The 42-week War College course 
considers the political, psychologi- 
cal and economic aspects of na- 
tional security as well as the mili- 
tary factors and includes interna- 
tional relations, strategy and policy 
formulation. 

Details of procedure for making 
application to attend the AWC may 
be obtained from appropriate U. S. 
Army Reserve units. 


Calibration Teams 


In order to supply the increasing 
need for accurate calibration of 
the Army’s weapons, the Ordnance 
Corps has instituted a new course 
in calibration designed to put 
qualified teams wherever they are 
needed. Calibration is the measur- 
ing and testing of equipment to 
insure that weapons will hit their 
targets. 

Under a new AR, the Ordnance 
Training Command at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground has completed the 
preliminary work necessary to es- 
tablish an Ordnance Calibration 
Company. One such unit would be 
capable of supporting an entire 
command, U.S. Army Europe, for 
example. Besides the normal head- 
quarters and logistical platoons, 
the new organization would have 
calibration and reference platoons 
with enough personnel to circulate 
20 three-man teams throughout its 
area of responsibility. 

The School will train civilian ord- 
nance specialists to form teams 
operating in the States, and one 
warrant officer and two enlisted 
specialists will make up the over- 
seas teams. 

The course is divided into five 
parts: Guided Missile Test Equip- 
ment; Nuclear Weapons Testing 
Equipment; Microwave Testing 
Equipment; Electro-Mechanical 
and Hydraulic Test Equipment; 
and a period of team training in 
which classroom lessons are put 
into action. 

The warrant officers’ course will 
be of 19 weeks duration, the en- 
listed specialists’, 15 weeks, so that 
both will enter the last three weeks 
together for team training. 











Latest Experimental Meteorological Satellite on Course, 
Thanks to Bell Scientists—to Aid in Weather Forecasting 


a 
T HE DAY of operational weather satellites 
is one step closer with the orbiting of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin 
istration’s Tiros II. 


An on-the-job, working satellite, the 
TV-equipped Tiros II will take pictures 
of cloud cover and transmit them to earth 
for limited, experimental use in fore- 
casting weather. 


But despite its many instruments—TV 
cameras, tape recorders, solar cells and 
antennas— Tiros II would not be as use- 
ful if it were not in a nearly perfect 
circular orbit, made possible in large 
measure by the Bell Telephone Com- 
mand Guidance System. 

To provide accurate weather data, the 
satellite must be at an almost uniform 


BELL 


distance from the earth at all times. Tiros 
II's orbit varies within extremely narrow 
limits as it constantly circles the earth. 


Our Command Guidance System for 
the Tiros launching vehicle is a result 
of research and development by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and production 
by Western Electric. This amazingly 
accurate system has scored many other 
successes in America’s space program. 


It has guided the successful Air Force 
Titan ICBM firings, and it helped make 
possible the first nose cone recoveries 
after flights of ICBM range. It also 
guided NASA’s Tiros I and Echo I into 
their carefully planned orbits, and will 
be used in other forthcoming space probes 
and satellite launchings. 


This Command Guidance System is 
one of a number of ways the Bell System 
is participating in the nation’s space 
effort. The skills and knowledge called 
for in this pioneering activity are im 
portant assets in the country’s defense. 


More than 9000 solar cells—an invention of 
the Bell System—ring Tiros I! and provide 
power for its instruments. 





We Have the Resources 

The first point I want to leave with 
you is that, while the threat facing 
us requires the most earnest and sus- 
tained efforts on our part, it must not 
give cause for dismay, defeatism, or 
apathy. We can meet the Soviet threat 
successfully. We have the resources to 
meet it and defeat the enemy and win. 

The next major point is that we 
must maintain the capability to deal 
effectively with the threat across the 
entire spectrum of military activities, 
that is, the cold war, limited, and 
general war. In other words, the 
Army must maintain and enhance its 
capabilities to defeat an attack both 
in the form of general war and in any 
kind of limited war. Moreover, we 
must continue our efforts to provide 
the military strength which is vital 
to the winning of the cold war. 

The third point I want to emphasize 
is that, although the danger of a de- 
liberate Communist resort to general 
war may decline, the possibility of a 
general war breaking out accidentally 
will remain as a continuing danger 
and, in my opinion, an increasing 
danger by virtue of the types of weap- 
ons which both sides are equipping 
themselves with. Thus, extensive mili- 
tary efforts will continue to be re- 
quired both to defeat the enemy and 
to protect our population and our mili- 
tary potential. 

My next point is that the Commu- 
nist capability for limited war and 
other lesser forms of aggression is 
today expanding. 

It is clear that all of these consider- 
ations place continuing and increasing 
importance upon the Army. The 
Army’s flexibility, resilience, charac- 
ter, traditional integrity, and capabili- 
ties make it a key element in our 
total national security effort. 

This will hold true not only in the 
five years ahead, but in the late 60's, 
the 70's, the 2000's, and as long as 
wars are fought on this earth. 

In conclusion, I would just like to 
say this about the total problem that 
faces us. The struggle in which the 
Free World is now engaged is a mortal 
one and it encompasses almost all of 
the fields of human activity. Everyone 
of you here today, military or civilian, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Weapon of Decision 


In his excellent memoirs, Pug Ismay recalls that in the early 
days of World War I when the question of whether the British 
should send an expeditionary force to the Continent came up, 
“Papa” Joffre, the French commander, remarked that he 
would be content with only one British soldier. He would see 
to it that the man was killed in action, Papa said, and then 
leave the question of a BEF to be answered by the British 
people themselves. A somewhat similar philosophy was ex- 
pounded a few years ago by Adm. Arthur Radford in Con- 
gressional testimony. In his role of Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, he suggested to the Congress that a squad of soldiers 
stationed on the armistice line in Korea would be an effective 
deterrent to Communist aggression. 

All of this is by way of noting hints from Paris that a 
reduction in U. S. troop strength in Europe may be in the 
offing. The New York Times on 17 December in reporting 
Secretary Herter’s offer of nuclear armaments to NATO, 
added that Mr. Herter told his NATO colleagues he was hope- 
ful they would understand “any action that the United States 
might be obligated to take” to relieve its balance of payments 
problem. And the Times added: 

“He said that a redeployment of forces should not be inter- 
preted as a sign that the United States intended to ‘lower its 
flag’ in Europe. German and British sources interpreted this 
as an indication that some reduction in American troop 
strength was contemplated.” 

Times do change and the fact that in 1951 five U. S. divisions 
was considered the proper response to Europe’s defense prob- 
lems does not mean that the same number is right in 1961. 
But it doesn’t mean that five is wrong either. Whether the 
proper number is one, five or fifteen is largely a political and 
military decision. If the considerable cost of the maintenance 
of American ground forces in Europe in the past ten years 
has restrained Communist aggression—as most of us must 
believe—the price has been reasonable. Certainly the cost of 
even a short war would have been far far greater. 

While Papa Joffre was quite sure that the response of the 
British to the death of a British soldier would be a large 
British Army on the Continent, Admiral Radford obviously 
was operating on his theory that an attack on that lone squad 
of American soldiers would trigger an American nuclear 
response—directed at the vitals of the principal enemy. This 
suggests the deep inroads total war has made in our thinking. 
That most of the Army has been out of step with this trend 
is a credit to the Army and is leaders. We are not so foolish 
as to predict just how the next war will be fought, or where, 
but we are confident that ground armies will be required to 
defeat enemy ground forces and control the enemy’s land and 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT IN DEFENSE ELECTRONICS 


HIPAR Proves Effective 
In Hercules Anti-Missile Test 


This new General Electric High Power Acquisition Radar (HIPAR) more 
than triples the detection capability of the U. S. Army’s Nike-Hercules 
System. Produced for Western Electric, Nike-Hercules System Prime Con- 
tractor, this General Electric radar provides high resolution target data 
at long range and high altitudes on bomber and fighter aircraft, air- 
launched missiles and tactical ballistic missiles. The effectiveness of this 
Improved System was demonstrated at the White Sands Missile Range on 
June 3, 1960, with the successful intercept and destruction of a Corporal 
Missile, and in August and September, 1960, when target Nike-Hercules 
Missiles were destroyed by their defending counterparts at altitudes to 
almost 100,000 feet and closing speeds near Mach 7. 176-06 
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EDITORIALS 





is personally involved in one way or 
another in that struggle. None of you 
is an on-looker to the big decisions 
which are being made every day 
world-wide. 

This Nation, from its earliest be- 
ginnings, has been a nation of com- 
petitors. I do not subscribe for a 
minute to the suggestion that now, 
when Americans are engaged in the 
most difficult and widespread chal- 
lenge they have ever faced, this com- 
petitive drive and determination to 
win are growing any weaker. Anyone 
who thinks so, in my judgment, mis- 
reads the temper of the American 
people. Whatever your position of 
leadership may be, bear in mind that 
your objective is to win, and not put 
a good face on defeat. Your objective 
is to win all along the line, the little 
skirmishes just as well as the big bat- 
tles. The Nation would and should 
not tolerate less. All of you know 
of countless examples of this axiom 
in industry and commerce, which by 
its very nature is clearly competitive. 

Sometimes too many people over- 
look this fundamental obligation as 
it is applied to public leadership. It 
seems to me that history has made 
much too much of a play over the 
lost causes and the gallant last 
stands. Napoleon today is remem- 
bered more by some for Waterloo 
than he is for Austerlitz. But it was 
Wellington who prevailed at Water- 
loo and thus shaped the next hundred 
years of his country’s history. The 
langer we face today is far greater 
and it will not be settled like Water- 
loo in any ten hours. It pits an entire 
civilization against another in a hun- 
dred manifestations and aspects of 
this mortal struggle, whether it is 
conventional, nuclear, or  thermo- 
nuclear weapons that are employed. 
A clash of this dimension cannot be 
a stalemate. There has to be a winner 
and there has to be a loser. We must 
face reality squarely in all fields, 
whether it be in international law, 
in education, in foreign trade, in pub- 
lic information, in propaganda, or in 
old-blooded military calculation. We 
must not delude ourselves with hopes 
yx dreams or well meant intentions 
that fall short of the mark. I feel that 
mankind’s highest hopes are riding 
on the outcome of the struggle that 
has gone on for 43 years and can go 
on for hundreds of years in the future. 
We are not going to compromise or 
adjust our sights downward; we are 
going to win. 


ZEN. LYMAN L. LEMNITZER 
Annual Conference of Civilian Aides 
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people to cement the victory. And it won’t be done, can’t be 
done, by lone squads carrying symbols of nuclear might. 

You cannot make an objective appraisal of the state of our 
Army today without concluding that the jobs it has or may 
have exceeds its present reach. With only 870,000 officers and 
men, with new weapons and machines coming into operational 
use all too slowly, with irritations rubbing raw the nerve ends 
of esprit and will to do, the nation needs to reconsider the 
military machine it has forged in the cold light of what may 
be required of it. If it does this—and the hour is late— 
appreciation of the Army as the weapon of final decision will 
follow as spring the winter. 


To fit U. S. strategy and military policies to the needs of the 
1960s will be a slow and painstaking task, involving the most 
complex and difficult deliberations and decisions. If the new 
Administration is forthright in pursuing this—as seems to be 
its intent—the battle will be well begun. 


Pawns or People 


Soldiers, since before the dawn of history, have been march- 
ing off and leaving their families behind. The soldier is accus- 
tomed to being separated from his family. But he doesn’t have 
to like it. Today’s soldier can count on being separated from 
his family about half the time (not counting night problems, 
tours as officer of the day, charge of quarters, and staff 
duty) during his career. 


All this the soldier accepts as part of his job and it makes 
the time he is able to spend with his family doubly pleasant. 
But what is griping the officer and enlisted man about this 
latest executive order is his feeling that it is an intolerable 
added straw in the long list of broken faiths of recent years. 


Most married career soldiers dislike so-called “short hard- 
ship tours” to Korea and elsewhere, but depart on them utter- 
ing murmurs rather than shrills against the “system.” But 
there’s hardly a man in service who doesn’t gladly accept 
(even with the frequent 6- to 12-month wait for quarters) 
his orders to the areas where he has, up to now, been per- 
mitted to live with his dependents. These overseas tours have 
become highlights in the lives of service families. Not for 
the alleged “high living’ but because of the opportunity to 
make personal contact with the peoples of many countries, 
to expand mental and cultural horizons, and to acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of world affairs never taught in schools or 
troop information hours. 

The soldier of today is not the bachelor “China hand” 
homesteader of the twenties and thirties but a career-minded, 
school-trained (at considerable cost), devoted family man. 
But if he is now weighing the pros and cons of continuing 
his career, resigning his commission, or serving out a dis- 
gruntled enlistment before making a vulgar gesture in the 
general direction of Washington before departing the Army 
forever, it is not so much the necessary hardships of service 
life as it is the inconsistencies, the broken assurances and the 
attitude that service families are pawns. 








AIRESEARCH designs, develops, 
manufactures and tests a complete line 
of cryogenic valves and controls in indi- 
vidual packages or complete systems for 
missiles, space vehicles and related 
ground support equipment. 

The superior reliability of AiResearch 
cryogenic systems and components is 
backed up by more than 20 years of 
experience as the largest producer of 
valves and controls in the aircraft and 
missile industries. This capability in- 
cludes liquid and gaseous fuel 
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and oxidizer components and systems 
operating at temperatures ranging from 
—420°F. to more than 2000°F. 

AiResearch leadership in all of these 
fields is supported by the most complete 
cryogenic testing and manufacturing 
facilities available. All AiResearch mis- 
sile components are designed and quali- 
fied to meet or exceed requirements of 
military specifications. 

Inquiries should be directed to Con- 
trol Systems, AiResearch Phoenix 
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1. Airborne pressure regulator and 
shutoff valves for propellant tank. 

2. Airborne check valves. 

3. Ground-to-missile fill and drain sys- 
tems for fuels and oxidizers. 

4. Airborne pressure relief regulator 
and vent valves for propellant tank. 

5. Airborne turbo-pump speed sensors. 
6. Airborne liquid propellant shutoff 
valves. 

7. Ground support pressure regulator 
and shutoff valves. 
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RE the United States and the Western world 

at last beginning to digest the meaning of 

war in the thermonuclear age? A new Adminis- 

tration in Washington is about to come to grips 

with our future military policy. Will it find a 

satisfactory solution for the security issues con- 
fronting this nation? 

For the past 15 years the United States has 
debated its military strategy. The debate: has 
involved serious and complex problems. There 
are differing views as to how the United States 
might best allocate its security resources in the 
decade ahead. These views must be judged by 
considerations of how best to preserve our na- 
tional values and how to frustrate the multi-faced 
Communist pattern of aggression. Only after 
these two conditions are adequately met can a 
choice be made between competing strategies on 
the basis of “least-cost.”’ 

Since military strategy involves conflict be- 
tween two determined opponents, an understand- 
ing of Soviet conflict doctrine provides some basis 
for assessing our own military concepts. Soviet 
military strategy is governed by over-all Com- 
munist doctrine as it has evolved from Marx to 
Khrushchev. The thrust of current Soviet military 
doctrine can be properly understood only within 
this perspective. Marxist-Leninist operational 
doctrine is the key to how the Soviets evaluate 
and apply the power of modern armed might to 
the pursuit of their goals. 

Regardless of the reliance which Soviet leaders 
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Our military policies in the 60s must take into account all aspects of 
Soviet conflict doctrines. 


KLAUSEWITZ WILHELM RUDOLF 


place on political maneuvers the crucial impor- 
tance of military forces to Soviet policy remains. 
There is no arbitrary division between civil (polit- 
ical) and military authority in the Soviet Union. 
The political and military arms of the Soviet state 
are integrated in the Kremlin. The Kremlin alone 
decides on the structure, proportion, quantity, 
quality, aim, cost, strategy, tactics, and organ- 
ization of the Soviet armed forces. 


Neither master weapons nor techniques 
Communist conflict doctrine requires the em- 
ployment of all means of conflict in larger quanti- 
ties than their opponents. Within their over-all 
system there are no master weapons or master 
techniques. The types of conflict required to gain 
possible political objectives require flexibility in 
military strategic planning. The strategic con- 
cept for achievement of victory by the employ- 
ment of various forces must be comprehensive. 
In the history of the Soviet military thinking, 
one is struck by the apparent absence of conflict 
over military strategic thinking or concepts, par- 
ticularly with regard to the flexible forces re- 
quired by an opportunistic political strategy. 
Nuclear weapons have presented Soviet policy- 
makers with opportunities that will grow more 
numerous as the Soviet Union acquires more nu- 
clear weapons and builds sophisticated systems 
for their delivery. Since nuclear weapons could 
conceivably offer the Soviet Union the unique 
possibility of eliminating the United States, the 





Kremlin might be tempted to exploit the immense 
advantages of a suprise nuclear attack. But it is 
a cardinal principle of Communist operational 
doctrine that the Soviet Union, the base of the 
world revolution, must not be recklessly risked. 
The Kremlin, therefore, may be as willing as the 
United States to keep a full exchange of nuclear 
stockpiles from materializing. But will the U. S. 
and the Soviet Union subscribe to a nuclear stand- 
off that means the same to both? A stalemate, 
under which each side honors the status quo, is 
unthinkable. The problem, then, for the Com- 
munist strategists is this: How can the greatest 
freedom of maneuver be maintained, so that more 
power and territory may be amassed gradually 
without the accompanying risk of an unacceptable 
U. S. nuclear response? 


Conflict by attrition 

The Soviet Union hopes to solve this quandary 
by combining the threat of nuclear war with a 
systematic strategy of conflict by attrition. The 
Communist penchant for protracted strategy in 
which the possibility of a nuclear war is ever 
present is a natural offshoot of Communist con- 
flict doctrine, and in addition, of the legacy which 
Chinese and Russian experience has bequeathed 
to warfare. 

A long-range nuclear striking capability offers 
the Communists means of neutralizing U. S. 
counteraction and an instrument for political 
blackmail. Nuclear weapons with long-range de- 
livery systems and a world-wide apparatus of 
subversion are complementary. Military weapons 
of global range and devastating power increase 
the effectiveness of the Communist political arm 


and provide a new capability for world conquest. 

To understand the impact of nuclear weapons 
on Communist military thought it is essential to 
review the wellsprings of Sino-Soviet military 
concepts. The Chinese Communists, still lacking 
a nuclear capability, pursue strategies less altered 
by nuclear developments. 

Mao Tse-tung, while acknowledging his debt 
to ancient Chinese thought, insists that the laws 
of war are developmental, and hence Communists 
cannot depend blindly on military axioms from 
the past. Mao writes like a man convinced that 
he fully understands that “the laws of war in 
each historical stage have their characteristics, 
and cannot be mechanically applied in a different 
stage.” Mao rejects the theory of a quick stra- 
tegic victory. He frequently proclaims himself 
against the strategy of quick decision without 
protracted campaigns, and for a strategy of pro- 
tracted war with battles of quick decision. He 
constantly warns against military adventurism. 

But by no means can Mao be called an advocate 
of a defensive strategy. He makes it clear that 
the objective of war is to preserve one’s self and 
to annihilate the enemy. “To annihilate the 
enemy,” he adds, “means to disarm him or to 
deprive him of his power of resistance and not to 
annihilate him completely in a physical sense.” 
For Mao, war is seen not as a destroyer, as the 
Western nations view it, but as a creator of 
strength, provided that its conduct and tempo can 
be kept under control. 

A comparable doctrine of war has been ad- 
vanced by many contributors to Soviet military 
thinking beginning with Marx and Engels. The 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Modern Tools for 
the Modern Soldier 


HE key to Army modernization—a most ur- 

gent item in the Army’s programs—is appre- 
ciation of the very easily understood relationship 
between the Army’s missions and the tools it 
takes to do the jobs. Cold war tasks, general and 
limited war capabilities—these impose on the 
Army the need to develop and maintain a wide 
range of selective responses to Communist actions 
and, more affirmatively, national programs de- 
signed to further Free World objectives. To carry 
out these missions the Army must maintain both 
active and reserve forces in a high state of readi- 
ness. This readiness has many facets and cer- 
tainly one of the most important is having the 
tools to do the job, whatever it may be. Without 
the qualitative advantage of superior weapons 
and machines we are placing our soldiers at a dis- 
advantage and impairing their effectiveness. 

.In short the readiness of an army depends upon 
adequate equipment of high quality in the hands 
of its fighting men. 

Even without the swift changes in warfare 
which have occurred during the past generation, 
Army modernization would be a critical factor in 
the U. S. military posture. But the accelerated 
pace of scientific discovery and technological 
change has magnified the problem. Time has been 
compressed, distances shrunk and destructive 
power increased almost beyond comprehension. 
This renders the weapons and machines of only 
a few years ago obsolescent and inadequate to the 
challenges of the times. 

Disregarding the lead-time factor in research 
and development and production (and it cannot 
be disregarded) another important factor in mod- 
ernization is that of maintaining combat readi- 
ness during the+change-over from old to new 
weapons. The key to this is sufficient production 
to make possible complete change-over within 
combat units at one time. Except in rare instances 
the mixing of old and new weapons or equipment 
within the same combat organization—two cali- 
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bers of rifles within an infantry battle group or 
even within the several battle groups of an infan- 
try division, for example—is a logistical night- 
mare and a tactical monstrosity. The Army must 
have not a dribble of production but sufficient 
quantities for unit change-over, for maintaining 
an inventory for replacement, and spare parts for 
repair. All of these require more than token, “‘edu- 
cational orders’’ to industry. 

This is only one aspect of the modernization 
problem. To look at the problem broadly four 
major points may be emphasized: 


@ To be fully effective in today’s environment, the 
Army must be geared to the latest technology 
and concepts, to include dual-capable forces 
adequately equipped with up-to-date materiel. 


A definite gap exists between current weapons 
and equipment in the Army’s inventory and the 
materiel required to support modern concepts 
of warfare. This gap is both quantitative and 
qualitative. 


For its current inventory needs the Army has 
the necessary equipment, in advanced develop- 
ment or ready for production, which is the 
equal of or is superior to Soviet equipment. But 
it is not in the hands of troops in the quantities 
necessary. 


The Army’s greatest need is a higher level of 
funding so as to permit a comprehensive mod- 
ernization program. The annual requirement is 
for a total procurement budget of $2.5 billion. 
Such a level is the minimum to support its 
modernization needs. 


In the pages that follow, ARMy looks at a num- 
ber of specific weapons and pieces of equipment, 
showing the need and the present status of re- 
quirements. The presentation is necessarily less 
than complete, but it does demonstrate in a vivid 
way the Army’s need for funds for an adequate 
modernization program now. 





During a period of explosive technology an 


army that stands still is an army defeated... . 


Here are some of the tools the 


U. S. Army needs now 


Battle Group 
Weapons 


M14 RIFLE 


Firmly fixed in the minds of both 
the soldier and the civilian is the 
picture of the Communist soldier 
grimly gripping a fully automatic 
weapon. He has them— in quantity. 

The American soldier must still 
be prepared to go into combat with 


M14 rifle 


any one of several weapons as his 
personal arm: the M1, the caliber 
.30 carbine (modified for full- 
automatic firing), caliber .45 pistol 
or submachine gun. 

Sad to relate, the U. S. Army is 
receiving the M14 in trickles. Test 
boards have a few, trainees at in- 
fantry training centers get a look 
at it but do not fire it, and about 
enough to equip one company have 
been issued to STRAC’s 101st Air- 
borne Division. 

True, the Army has contracted 
for 120,000 during fiscal 1961 but 
can expect to begin receiving them 
only in “modest quantities” by the 
last half of FY 61. 

Much has been written on the 
desirability of the M14 with its 
full-automatic capabilities, NATO 
7.62mm cartridge, utility, and 
lighter weight. These are wonderful 
capabilities on paper but they don’t 
place the individual soldier on a 
firepower equal with his potential 


enemy. He needs to fire, field-strip, 
clean and carry at least 240,000 of 
them—not in some nebulous future 
—but now. 


THE M60 MACHINE GUN 


The M60 machine gun is the 
Army’s answer to the need for a 
lighter, simpler weapon geared to 
faster barrel changes and elimina- 
tion of the old and cumbersome 
water-cooling apparatus. 

Chambered for the NATO 
7.62mm cartridge, the M60 replaces 
three automatic weapons: the cali- 
ber .30 water-cooled, the caliber .30 
air-cooled and the caliber .30 air- 
cooled with bipod. 

The M60, too, lags behind as the 
Army attempts to bridge the ‘“‘mod- 
ernization gap.’ The Army has 
either on hand or under contract 
only about one-third of its imme- 
diate needs for this hard-hitting 
weapon. 

Security veils the Army’s ulti- 
mate goal for procurement of the 
M60 but the number needed goes 
well into the thousands. 

And, with the M60, “moderniza- 
tion” is synonymous with “imme- 
diacy.” 


9OMM RECOILLESS RIFLE 


Taking a page from the cigarette 
huckster’s “it’s what’s up front 
that counts,” the Army’s new 
90mm recoilless rifle was designed 
to stop tanks from filtering through 
the lines. 

It will replace the bazooka-type 
weapon developed during World 
War II and improved for Korea, but 
so far the Army has no appre- 
ciable stocks on hand. The Army 
set initial requirements at 3,500 but 
the ’61 budget calls for only 1,000. 
Cost for the first 1,000 was set at 
$2.4 million but improvement and 
increased production costs may 


well run the Army’s tab for the ad- 
ditional ones needed up higher—if 
the Army gets them. 

The immediate need for the 
90mm in quantity is as obvious as 
what happened in Korea when our 
troops found the old World War II 
bazooka inadequate. The soldier 
needs such a weapon to keep from 
being overrun—not hurriedly is- 
sued to his replacement. 


DAVY CROCKETT 


The Soviets can never claim that 
the hero of the Alamo, Davy 
Crockett, was actually a Russian— 
and they have nothing comparable 
to this new American weapon 
which is designed to give infantry 


Davy Crockett 


and armor troops a low-yield nu- 
clear capability at close range. 

Davy Crockett will “significantly 
enhance the military posture of our 
ground forces,’ and can fire con- 
ventional as well as atomic war- 
heads with minimized danger to 
friendly troops and civilians. 

Army requirements and costs are 
classified at this time and only a 
limited number is on hand in com- 
parison to the acquisition objective. 
A Pentagon spokesman said, how- 
ever, that the need for Davy 
Crockett is “in the thousands.” 

Old Davy died at the Alamo be- 
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cause the odds were too great and 
help came too late. The new Davy 
Crockett, in quantity immediately, 
could help stack the odds in favor 
of the U. S. Army. 


REDEYE 


The boys of the vodka persua- 
sion have nothing to compare with 
our Redeye, the shoulder-fired, ba- 
zooka-type weapon which would, in 
the hands of troops, make our 
ground soldier a veritable giant- 
killer of low-flying aircraft. 

There’s probably no greater boost 
to the morale of a ground soldier 
than to feel that he contributed to 
the downing of an enemy aircraft. 
Yet none of this urgently needed 
weapon is in the hands of troops 
today. 

The Convair-contracted Redeye 
is new and necessary but had to 
take a back seat to other gear when 
the Army asked for 1,200 as a sup- 
plement to the ’61 budget. 


XM79 GRENADE LAUNCHER 


This looks like a weapon dreamed 
up to gimmick a TV Western, but 
the more a soldier thinks about it, 
the more possibilities loom for this 
newest man-carried equalizer. 

The Communists have nothing to 
compare with this lightweight 
weapon which fires a six-ounce pro- 
jectile and gives the ground soldier 
an assault or defensive capability 
between the maximum range of the 
hand grenade and the minimum 
range of the mortar. 

Cost and requirements for the 
XM79 are cloaked in security, but 
a logistics spokesman says that 
“thousands, obviously, are needed.” 


Tube 
Artillery 


105MM AND 155MM SP HOWITZERS 


Under modern battle concepts, 
self-propelled artillery is needed to 
insure increased mobility when 
small units must defend large 
areas. The Army’s answer is the 
105mm T195 and 155mm 1T196 
howitzers. Both offer increased op- 
erating and firing ranges plus am- 
phibious capability as replacements 
for the old M52 and M44. 

The Army says that less than 
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1,500 of these weapons will fill Ac- 
tive Army requirements, but only 
small quantities are included in the 
FY 1961 budget. 

So the Army, faced with a po- 
tential enemy who places heavy 
emphasis on self-propelled artillery 
and armor, must continue to make 
do with towed and obsolete self- 
propelled artillery. 


175mm SP gun 


175MM GUN 


Standing tall as a Tomb guard 
at Arlington, the Army’s 175mm 
SP gun is, every foot of it, a 
wicked-looking weapon. Called the 
T235, it’s far from being in the 
hands of troops although initial 
Army requirements number only 
in the low hundreds. 

The Army requested 115 of these 
essential artillery pieces at a cost 
of $16.8 million, but so far it’s been 
seen only at proving and testing 
sites. 


Tanks and 
Armored Vehicles 


M60 TANK 


Should anyone question the 
Army’s need for an adequate num- 
ber of topnotch tanks, he need only 
turn back ten years to Korea when 
our troops encountered the Soviet- 
built armor that poured down “The 
Bowling Alley.” We needed more, 
and better, than we had on hand. 
We needed them off-loading at 
Pusan—pronto. 

Our Chrysler-built M60, mount- 
ing a 105mm gun, is about equal 
to the Soviet T54. But we simply 
don’t have them. True, they are in 
production but number less than 
the immediate Active Army re- 
quirement of fewer than 10,000. 


The pressing need for large num- 
bers of modern tanks, ready for 
battle and ready to replace the in- 
evitable losses in combat, far out- 
weighs consideration of the mere 
dollar cost of $45 million placed on 
just 300 M60s. 


M113 ARMORED PERSONNEL 
CARRIER 


Our U. S. Seventh Army in Ger- 
many faces, the threat of Soviet 
troops already equipped with the 
BTR-50P armored personnel car- 
rier. The U. S. Army has, in the 
M113, a vehicle comparable in 
range, payload, weight and amphib- 
ious capabilities. 

Unfortunately, the M113s num- 
ber only slightly more than one- 
fifth of the 10,000 minimum the 
Army says it needs. The rest of the 
Army is equipped with the M59 
which is, admittedly, inferior to 
the Soviet vehicle. 

Initial deliveries of the M113 in 
quantity, under the contract to the 
Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp., calling for 1,380, are sched- 


M60 tank 


uled for next month. Again a 
trickle when the Army needs a 
surging stream to bridge the Mod- 
ernization Gap. 


Missile 
Weapons 


NIKE HERCULES SAM 

While the Army is rapidly re- 
placing Nike Ajax with Hercules in 
the Continental Air Defense setup, 
some Ajax still remain on site. 
Western Electric-built Hercules, a 
solid-propellant missile, is many 
times more effective than Ajax and 
is said to be superior to the Soviet 
SA-4 which is not in the hands of 
troops. 

The Army not only needs 
stepped-up production of Hercules 





Hawk low altitude SAM 


for homeland defense; it needs 
$44.7 million worth of this second- 
generation missile for overseas de- 
ployment as part of our adopted 
“forward strategy.” 


PERSHING MEDIUM RANGE MISSILE 


Pershing, the Army’s solid-pro- 
pellant, lethal blackjack of a sur- 
face-to-surface missile, is sched- 
uled to replace the liquid-propelled 
Redstone at some future date. It’s 
said to be comparable to the Rus- 
sian SS-3 rocket already with 
troops. Latest information avail- 
able says that the Army has in 
production only two Pershings for 
training purposes. 

The Army is going ahead, as fast 
as funding will permit, with pro- 
curement of the Pershing, from the 
Martin Company, but troops seem 
a long way yet from putting it to 
use and training in its shoot-and- 
scoot principle. 


HAWK SAM MISSILE 


With only one-third of its re- 
quirements under contract for this 
deadly killer of aircraft at heights 
ranging from 100 to 50,000 feet, 
the Army is far behind in its Hawk 
needs. 

The Army has asked for $8.6 
million for Hawk expansion (num- 
ber not stated) but this may hardly 
be more than a drop in the bucket 
compared to the real need for 
Raytheon-manufactured Hawks to 
knock attack bombers out of the 
skies and keep low-level aircraft 
off the backs of our combat sol- 
diers. 


LITTLE JOHN 


Little John, one of the most 
powerful pieces in the Army’s mis- 
sile arsenal, lends itself readily to 
the field mobility so necessary un- 


der the modern concept of a widely 
dispersed battlefield. 

Little John’s size, lightweight 
launching system and high air- 
borne potential make it particu- 
larly adaptable for use by the 
Army’s STRAC units. But, STRAC- 
men are still manhandling the 
much heavier Honest John and con- 
ventional artillery. 

The Army has asked for $4.8 mil- 
lion to expedite more Little Johns 
into the hands of troops. 


SERGEANT SSM 


An Army authority on require- 
ments has pointed out that the 
Soviets place great stress on artil- 
lery and armor, and he believes 
that the U. S. Army should be pre- 
pared to counter this threat. The 
solid-propelled Sperry Sergeant 
surface-to-surface missile repre- 
sents one such countermeasure. 

Although it is far superior to the 
older, liquid-propelled Corporal, the 
Army has in production or funds 
for acquiring only about one-sixth 
of its minimum Sergeant require- 
ments. 

The Army needs to promote 
many more of this type Sergeant— 
at once. 


HONEST JOHN SSM 


Honest John can kick up quite a 
fuss when he gets into the act and 
soldiers the world over know an 
“Honest John” for a mean fellow 


Pershing medium range SSM 


when payoff time comes around. 
The Army must continue produc- 
tion of this nuclear-conventional 
capability rocket. And, like the 
“Honest Johns’ the soldier has 
known from Benning to Ord and 
back to Bragg, they don’t come 
cheap. The markup is $17.5 million 


for just more than the 700 the 
Army not only can use, but needs. 
This year. 


SS-10 AND SS-11 ANTITANK MISSILES 


The Army is currently “studying 
capabilities in the vital antitank 
field,” and these French Nord Avia- 
tion missiles seem to hold the an- 


SS-11 antitank missile 


swer as remote-controlled killers 
of enemy armor when launched 
from the ground, a vehicle or a 
helicopter. 

The missiles are not with the 
troops in the numbers required and 
the need is obvious and great. The 
cost of 4,233 is set at $7.2 million. 


Air Mobility 
Vehicles 


AO-1 MOHAWK SURVEILLANCE 
AIRCRAFT 


After seeing the incredible per- 
formance of the Grumman Mohawk 
no one could be unenthusiastic 
about this aircraft and the Army’s 
need for many of them. Here, 
again, is an American first, for the 
Soviets have no counterpart of the 
Mohawk. 

Of the Mohawk, an Army spokes- 
man says simply: “We need the 
mobility within the combat zone.” 
Nothing with the capabilities of the 
Mohawk could be bought in a bar- 
gain basement, and the cost of 
just six of these necessary craft is 
$4.7 million. ‘We need many times 
that,” said one Army authority. 


HU-1 IROQUOIS TRANSPORT 
HELICOPTER 


The Iroquois is urgently needed 
to replace the aging Choctaw H-19 
in our infantry, armored and air- 
borne divisions. Capable of carry- 
ing suppressive fire weapons with a 
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sufficient supply of ammunition or 
SS-11 antitank guided missiles 
without sacrificing its speed or air- 
lift capabilities, the Bell Iroquois 
compares with the Russian KO-8. 


Iroquois transport 


The Army says that while we are 
getting the Iroquois to troops in 
quantity, stepped-up production of 
62 at a cost of $20.2 million is nec- 
essary to expedite Army modern- 
ization. 


CARIBOU TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Out of Canada, built with all of 
DeHavilland’s knowledge of rough- 
terrain aircraft operation, comes 
this vitally needed plane for trans- 
porting troops, weapons and sup- 
plies. Yet the Caribou has been 
received only in numbers which 
might be termed samples. 

Although 24 Caribous were in- 
cluded in the ’61 budget, the Army 
specifies that 36 additional should 
be bought now over and above the 
budget allotment. 

The Soviets have such an air- 
craft in the IL-14 already with the 
troops, and compared with the 
Caribou, it has greater range and 
comparable cruise speed. However, 
the urgently required Caribou has 
a superior load capacity. 


HC-1B CHINOOK HEAVY TRANSPORT 
HELICOPTER 


As vital as the need for Pershing 
missiles in quantity is the crash 
production of the Chinook helicop- 
ter in order to give Pershing the 
battlefield mobility it must have. 

The Chinook, in addition, will 
provide instantly responsive airlift 
within the battle area for small 
numbers of troops and high-prior- 
ity cargo. 

The Army says that the Soviets 
have a couple of different com- 
parable models but it does not 
know if they are operational with 
troops. “We,” said a logistics offi- 
cer, “are heading toward produc- 
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tion of the Vertol Chinook and will 
procure them as fast as funding 
will permit.” 

The funds were needed long ago. 


L-23F COMBAT COMMAND AND 
CONTROL AIRCRAFT 


The Army has less than one- 
sixth of its requirements for the 
Beechcraft L-23F combat command 
and control aircraft on hand, yet 
the Soviets are known to have 
“many” of the same type. 

The Army has reached the point 
where an adequate number of es- 
sential aircraft is no more a lux- 
ury than is good footgear for the 
ground soldier. 

To the modern Army combat 
commander who must be “every- 
where at once,” the L-23F is an 
absolute necessity. And the need 
is now. 


Communications 
and Electronics 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Just as no lady can keep abreast 
of neighborhood happenings with- 
out Mr. Bell’s invention, neither 
can the Army hope to report and 
counter the rapidly-changing situa- 
tions of modern battle without up- 
to-date communications equipment 
in the hands of her signalmen. 

Signal Corps soldiers are not 
miracle men such as the “Radio 
Boys” who could work from the 
Arctic to Argentina on a quarter 
watt of power. With the wide dis- 
persal necessitated by modern war- 
fare, the soldier must have the 
latest and most nearly foolproof 
signal equipment that money can 
buy. 

Isn’t $157.5 million a small price 
to pay to modernize the soldier’s 
sorely needed communications 
capability ? 


COMBAT SURVEILLANCE DRONES 


This modern counterpart of the 
Indian scout extends the combat 
commander’s look-see deep into the 
enemy’s territory without risking 
the loss of a single soldier. 

Yet the Army is just “going into 
the production of several models 
and only now starting to get them 
into the hands of troops.”’ 


The drone itself, and the com- 
plicated control and surveillance 
equipment it carries, is not a dime- 
store article. The Army “needs 
hundreds” and the dollar cost for 
just 310 is $23.8 million. 


Ground Mobility 
Vehicles 


GOER VEHICLES 


Russian cross-country mobility 
dates back to World War II when 
Hitler’s transport stalled on the 











GOER transport 


steppes and the Red Army began 
to hurl the Wehrmacht back to 
final conquest. 


The U. S. Army, with the GOER 
cross-country transport vehicles 
(which stop just short of crawling 
across the ceiling like a fly), is only 
now gaining qualitative parity with 
the Soviets in this field. Yet, ac- 
tually, the Army has only some de- 
velopmental models of what the 
Pentagon calls ‘a vital piece of 
logistical support equipment.” The 
need is for “‘several hundred,” ac- 
cording to the Army. 


LARC-15 


The Borg Warner-built LARC-15, 
according to an Army logistics ex- 
pert, “will provide us the water mo- 
bility we need from Navy ships to 
inland objectives. The Soviets have 
several that are comparable to our 
smaller models of amphibious ve- 
hicles now in the hands of troops. 
The LARC, in quantity, would give 
us the jump on them.” 

Again, the need is “in the hun- 
dreds” but what a chance not just 
to gain parity but to forge ahead of 
the forces of Communism! 

Expenditure of $25.3 million 
would give the Army 534 of the 
unglamorous but necessary vehicle. 





The most modernization conscious man is the soldier in the ranks. 


Sergeant First Class CHARLES A. DODSON 


The Men Who Use 
the Tools of War 


OOKING back on more than 20 years of enlisted 

service, it occurs to me that the most mod- 

ernization-conscious man in the Army is the sol- 
dier in the ranks. 

The rest of the world calls us a nation of gadg- 
eteers, and none of us is more gadget-conscious 
than the enlisted man. If it’s going to relieve some 
of the drudgery of KP or get him from here to 
there faster—the soldier wants it. And usually 
needs it. Now. 

Take the case of the lowly legging. The combat 
boot and the new-type field jacket probably caused 
more rear-area fights in Europe than all the 
mademoiselles and cognac the U. S. Army saw 
during the Second World War. It happened to my 
legging-wearing buddy and me back in Belgium 
when we accosted a couple of ComZ commandos 
only to get a closer look at the wonderful new 
combat boot. We got it. They tried to kick our 
teeth out! 

The soldier knows when he has or hasn’t got 
the best and no amount of troop information will 
convince him that he can kill more of his country’s 
enemies with a crossbow than he can with an M14 
rifle. The 155mm cannoneers of the 28th Field 
Artillery, 8th Infantry Division, knew we were 
good before we got to the Normandy hedgerows— 
but we didn’t really know how good until the Ger- 
mans tried to counter-battery with 15cm guns. 
It was No Contest in Normandy the first night! 

You couldn’t exactly call it modernization, but 
after our Able Battery messenger had his throat 
cut by piano wire the first night on the beach- 
head, every vehicle was immediately equipped 
with a wire-cutting upright welded to the front 
bumper. It was a gadget—a quickly devised field 
expedient—but it eliminated one more personal 
fear from the soldiers’ minds. 

In today’s Army the soldier is being called 
upon, more and more, to use his head—a head that 
needs protection if the Army is to carry out its 
mission. Any “old soldier’ who ever cracked the 


bridge of his nose on the World War I one-piece 
combat chapeau will recall the vast improvement 
and added protection of the later model with its 
removable liner. It, too, created a pain in the neck 
and bald spots, but as headgear, cookpot and bath- 
tub it beat anything yet issued to the American 
soldier. Now we hear that there’s a much lighter, 
stronger, plastic model in the offing—but I haven’t 
worn one yet. Have you? 

At the soldier’s other extremity is a very per- 
sonal piece of Army modernization—body armor 
which includes the boxer-type crotch protector. 
The combat soldier is often an inveterate equip- 
ment discarder—but I’ve yet to see this particu- 
lar piece of equipment cast aside. Again, at least 
a partial elimination of an inherent fear peculiar 
to the male of the species who must fight the 
wars. 

One of the greatest sources of pride to the man 
in ranks is his personal weapon. I’ve lavished TLC 
upon the .45 revolver, .45 automatic, Thompson 
submachine gun, Enfield rifle, carbines with both 
semi- and full-automatic capabilities, and the M1 
rifle. I’ve seen literally hundreds of pictures of the 
M14 but have seen it fired just once. I’ve never 
gotten my hands on one. Have you? 

To the soldier, a new weapon or piece of equip- 
ment has the same electrifying effect as the ap- 
pearance on stage of a curvy camp shows cutie. 
Immediately he wants to get closer and establish 
a more personal contact—to see what’s under the 
preservative and how the moving parts work. 

But, all too often, the equipment or weapon 
can't stick around any longer than the girl. It 
has to catch the next plane to the next post for 
the next show. 

So the enthusiastic young soldier completes his 
hitch and returns to civilian life where he can 
meet a real-life girl, buy the latest style at Brooks 
Brothers, make a down payment on next year’s 
high-performance Detroiter and add the newest 
Winchester hunting rifle to his collection. 
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Men will fight valiantly with what they have, but what of the dead who 
cannot speak because their weapons were not good enough? That is one of 
the lessons of 


Master Sergeant FORREST K. KLEINMAN 


HAMMAN NOK 


E came to Haman Ridge on feet of lead and 

wings of hope: two skeleton battalions of 
the 19th Infantry, slogging along the tortuous 
road from Chinju to Masan as fast as sleep- 
starved minds could make bone-weary muscles 
move. 

We hoped the enemy was still behind us. We 
hoped to beat him to the crest of the ridge. We 
hoped to hold it until Eighth Army formed a last- 
ditch defense perimeter around Pusan. 

Though sired by desperation, our hope was 
mothered by recent experience. We’d bloodied a 
lot of landscape during those three sweltering 
weeks since arriving in Korea on 4 July 1950, and 
we'd climbed a lot of hills. So far, we had lost 
them all. But we learned in the losing. 

We had acquired a healthy respect for the little 
brown men in rubber-soled sneakers who screamed 
“Die, Yankee, Die!’’ between bursts of fire from 
their Russian-made burp guns and never stopped 
coming until they were dead. We'd learned to stay 
in our foxholes and keep firing no matter what our 
imagination told us was happening on flanks and 
in rear. We had learned how to move and fight at 
night. We had learned the uses of a hill. 

We'd learned enough to know that Haman must 
be held. No withdrawal to another delaying posi- 
tion this time: Haman was king of all the ground 
as far as the eye could see. It loomed against the 
sultry blue sky like a gigantic oriental dragon 
guarding the way to Masan and Pusan. Near the 
rump of its horny spine was a deep notch where 
the road from Chinju wiggled up and over. A long 
railroad tunnel pierced its tail. Elsewhere, its 
hide was scaled with gnarled trees and brush. 

As usual, the defense order was given in oral 
fragments, on the move. The 1st Battalion, which 
had been beefed up to half strength with replace- 
ments during the fighting at Chinju two days 
earlier, would hold the topographical crest of the 
ridge. A provisional ROK battalion from Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Oh’s skeleton regiment would be at- 
tached to the 1st Battalion and protect its left 
flank. (This outfit was hastily organized from 
remnants of ROK units that took the brunt of the 
invasion earlier, and it had no numerical designa- 
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tion at this time. ‘Colonel Oh’s Regiment” was its 
official identification in the order of battle.) The 
2d Battalion, 19th Infantry, would be in regi- 
mental reserve at a village about five miles east 
of the ridge. The entire 13th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion of two firing batteries would support our 
1st Battalion from positions immediately east of 
the ridge. 

No mention was made of friendly elements on 
our right or left. As usual, they were too far away 
to concern us. So there was nothing to prevent the 
enemy from enveloping both of our flanks. 

But we no longer worried about how Hannibal 
managed at Cannae two thousand years ago. So 
long as we held the highest ground, we could look 
down their throats by daylight. At night, all 
supporting elements habitually manned their own 
tight perimeters for close-in defense against in- 
filtration. 

Nor was there anything to prevent the enemy 
from simply by-passing us and going on across 
country. But so long as we held Haman Notch and 
the railroad tunnel, no enemy artillery, tanks or 
vehicles could move east to support his infantry. 


The plan looked good 


The company commanders and staff of the 1st 
Battalion reached the Notch a few minutes ahead 
of the column and gathered around a sketch 
placed on the hood of the battalion’s sole remain- 
ing jeep. Hastily drawn on a piece of C ration 
packing case, the sketch was very rough indeed. 
Even so, it was better for orientation than our 
only map of the area which had a scale of 1:50,- 
000. (See the sketch for an approximate recon- 
struction of the original.) 

On paper, the plan looked pretty good to us 
even if it was a far cry from the school solutions 
at Benning and Leavenworth with their inter- 
locking bands of grazing fire, mobile reserves, 
alternate positions, and the rest. We thought it 
might work if we could just get into position be- 
fore dark and the enemy. 

It was only about 1400 when the head of the 
column toiled up to the Notch. The men were 
thoroughly exhausted. 
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By now everyone was stripped down to the 
absolute minimum load for survival: his weapon, 
ammunition, canteen and a C ration. In addition, 
some of the oldtimers, who knew how cold it can 
get at night in the mountains, carried raincoats 
doubled over the rear of cartridge belts. All other 
impedimenta to foot movement had been dis- 
carded. Yet it took every spark of leadership and 
drive that the weary officers could summon to 
keep the men moving up, up, up the spine of the 
ridge. 

One company, to a man, dropped on the road 
and lay there oblivious to orders, threats or 
cajolery, while the blazing sun dipped under the 
horizon. In desperation, a battalion staff officer 
called on the power of suggestion. 

“There’s a packet of energy powder in your C 
ration,” he yelled. ‘It’s labeled ‘salt,’ but it’s got 
a secret chemical added to it that will give you 
pep in an emergency like this.” 

Up and down the column he went, awakening 
men and making them take a dose of salt and 
water. Whether through psychology or chemistry 
acting upon their dehydrated, sun-seared bodies, 
the dose got them off the ground and on the move! 


The enemy is watching you 


The enemy also came to Haman in a helluva 
hurry—plodding across country in two columns 
flanking and almost abreast of ours. At the same 
time we arrived at the Notch, the leading ele- 
ments of his right column arrived within rifle shot 
of the mouth of the tunnel. While we moved into 
position on the spine and head of the dragon- 
shaped mass, his right battalion took over the 
tree-covered tail. 

The enemy’s troops were of the North Korean 
6th Division—combat-trained by the Eighth 
Route Army in China to spearhead the invasion 
of South Korea. So by this time we knew each 
other rather well. We’d met before—at the Kum 
River, Taejon, Annui and Chinju. At Chinju he’d 
even talked to us on the radio, using our call 
signs, naming our officers, and trying to confuse 
us with phony orders given in wnbroken English! 

But the enemy wasn’t speaking to us this after- 
noon at Haman. His battalion, concealed on the 
tail of the ridge, lay very still and watched us dig 
in. When the leading elements of his other column 
arrived in the woods facing the towering head of 
the ridge, they were equally careful not to betray 
their presence to us. 

About a half hour before sunset, the South 
Korean battalion from Lieutenant Colonel Oh’s 
regiment came up from the rear to protect our 
left flank. To insure close coordination with the 
Americans, the 1st Battalion’s operations officer 
and a radio operator were attached to the South 
Korean battalion. 
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As the American officer and Colonel Oh hastily 
reconnoitered along the railroad track, a North 
Korean soldier peered through the telescopic sight 
of his sniper rifle and centered the inverted V on 
the American’s chest. But a North Korean officer 
ordered him not to press the trigger. According to 
the sniper, who was captured next day, his bat- 
talion commander didn’t want to disclose his posi- 
tion on the tail of the ridge prematurely. 

Colonel Oh had a strong hunch that he and his 
troops were under enemy observation. So he de- 
liberately waited until dark before he moved his 
battalion into the positions he had selected dur- 
ing his hasty reconnaissance. Instead of the 
classic outpost with supports, outguards and pa- 
trols, he moved three companies into column 
along the spur of the ridge overlooking the rail- 
road and tunnel. Each went into a tight perimeter 
—the rear one enclosing his battalion command 
post. Well after dark, the 4th Company moved 
stealthily onto the high ground on the other side 
of the railroad tracks (see sketch). 

It was the canny kind of tactical skill that later 
accounted for Colonel Oh’s rapid rise to his pres- 
ent rank of lieutenant general in the ROK Army. 
When the enemy battalion attacked just before 
dawn, its successive envelopments bounced off one 
company after another of the defensive column. 
Forced into the open, the enemy began to work 
along the lee of the built-up railroad tracks. Then 
the 4th Company closed the trap, catching the 
enemy in a heavy crossfire. That was the end of 
the enemy threat to the 1st Battalion’s left flank. 

Meanwhile, disaster had struck on the right 
flank. During the night, the enemy had scaled the 


57mm artillery gun covers a curve in the road, block- 
ing the North Koreans’ route to Pusan—and victory 





steep slope at the head of the ridge and infiltrated 
undetected into Able Company’s defense perim- 
eter. In the dawn assault at close quarters, all but 
one officer and about 40 men of Able Company 
were killed or captured. 


Lack of organic aircraft is costly 


The reader with an eye to future operations 
should not dismiss this as merely a matter of lax- 
ness in local security measures. Rather, it demon- 
strates the realistic fact that physical exhaustion 
can nullify professional knowledge, practical ex- 
perience, training and even the adrenalin of fear. 
Able Company had the longest, steepest climb to 
get into position. When they arrived at the Notch 
officers and men were already exhausted by more 
than a week of constant 24-hour-a-day action. 
What their fatigue-drugged officers and sentries 
needed that night was some genwine pep or anti- 
sleep pills! 

Also demonstrated is the infantry’s need for 
means of vertical mobility in any kind of future 
war. If we’d had just one helicopter to move some 
fresh men onto the head of Haman Ridge during 
occupation of the hasty defense position, we 
would have been four officers and three platoons 
stronger next day. 

In between the two flanks, the enemy’s dawn 
attack made no progress, but the fire fight con- 
tinued at a furious pace all along the line. With 
all elements engaged we had no battalion reserve 
except for the handful of survivors from Able 
Company. So it was impossible to mount an im- 
mediate counterattack against the head of the 
ridge. Yet it was imperative that we prevent the 
enemy from reinforcing his foothold there. 

Our artillery broke the dilemma. From their 
close support positions, they could bring direct 
observed fire on the head of the ridge. 

Plastered with deadly tree bursts, the enemy 
broke and ran. Through our binoculars we saw 
survivors scamper down the slope in all directions. 
When Baker Company extended its right flank 
onto Able Company’s former position a little while 
later, the only enemy soldiers they found there 
were “permanently good.” 


The worth of one resolute skilled soldier 


Near the Notch, Master Sergeant Edward 
(“Moose”) Hoffman was engaged in a duel with 
the enemy’s mortars and machine guns. He had 
manned a 75mm recoilless rifle after all of its 
crew became casualties and he was using it as a 
sniper would a rifle. From his position he con- 
trolled all approaches to the center and left front 
of the ridge, including folds of ground that ap- 
peared to enemy gun crews to offer cover. 

As fast as they displaced forward to support 
their attacking riflemen, Sergeant Hoffman nailed 


them with HE. An enemy tank rumbled onto the 
railroad track and he switched to AP. Because of 
the extreme range and the fact that our artillery 
were also quick to engage the tank, it was im- 
possible to tell who knocked it out. But we know 
he hit it with his first round, and it never fired a 
shot. 

In mid-action Sergeant Hoffman suddenly be- 
came a second lieutenant. Regimental commander 
Colonel (now Major General) Ned D. Moore 
crawled up to the gun position under fire and was 
so impressed by Hoffman’s work that he awarded 
the battlefield commission on the spot! 

Because of the heavy toll Hoffman was taking, 
his position soon became the focal point of enemy 
fires. Mortar shells crumped all around him. Ma- 
chine-gun bullets tore through his clothes. But he 
didn’t relinquish his reign over the approaches to 
the ridge until the enemy was repulsed. Though 
he was bleeding from both ears and urinating 
blood, the medics couldn’t find a single scratch on 
his charmed hide. 

A Regular Army sergeant with many years’ 
service behind him, Hoffman lacked a college 
diploma or a super-duper AGCT score. But he 
knew the score when the chips were down and he 
was worth a battalion at Haman Notch. In 1952, 
Secretary of the Army Pace made Hoffman’s feat 
the subject of a nationally syndicated column to 
demonstrate the crucial importance of just one 
skilled soldier with the right weapon at the right 
place and at the right time. (Whether the weapon 
be a ray-gun or a disintegrator, who can doubt 
that the skilled soldier at the right place and time 
will be just as important in 19727) 


Unit training must be before battle 


Trapped in a crossfire on our left flank, plas- 
tered with artillery on our right flank, and win- 
nowed in the center, the enemy pulled back. The 
Kum River, Taejon, and Chinju were never like 
this! Their old acquaintances had learned a trick 
or two. 

Silence descended on the battlefield so abruptly 
that it was like a blow. We could hear ringing in 
our ears. 

“No contact!” reported our patrols. 

A task force of four light tanks, two armored 
cars and a few hundred infantrymen from the 
skeleton 29th Infantry came up from the rear with 
orders to pass through us and regain contact with 
the enemy. They did! 

The tanks leading, they were about halfway 
down the forward slope of the ridge when all hell 
broke loose. From concealed positions in draws 
along the road, the enemy opened up at close 
range with antitank rifles and bazookas. Machine- 
gun and rifle fire hammered at our infantry. 

Most of the doughboys managed to crawl back 
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Korean terrain south of the parallel was a challenge to leg muscles grown soft in Japan 


to our position. But in a matter of minutes all save 
one tank and one armored car were knocked out. 
This was the third time the 29th Infantry had 
been ambushed, and this was the finish of its effec- 
tiveness as a unit for many weeks to come. Some 
of the survivors stayed with the 19th Infantry so 
long afterwards that their transfer was legalized 
by orders. 

I intend no reflection whatsoever upon the sol- 
dierly qualities of the 29th’s original members in 
Korea. As individual soldiers they were every bit 
as competent as the rest of us. What they lacked 
was the advanced unit training in the field that 
other units of Eighth Army had undergone just 
prior to the Communist invasion of Korea. The 
enemy never gave them a chance to acquire it in 
combat. 

The 29th’s aggressive move at Haman Notch 
was not as abortive as it might seem. From pris- 
oners taken later in the day, we learned that the 
enemy had just committed reserves for another 
attack. The counter-thrust had a spoiling effect, 
disclosing the enemy’s re-approach to us and up- 
setting his plan of attack. 

Consequently, Baker and Charlie Companies 
easily repulsed the ensuing assault on their sec- 
tions of the ridge. But the perpendicular deploy- 
ment of Colonel Oh’s battalion which had proved 
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so effective against the enemy envelopment early 
in the day, exposed them now to mortar fire, and 
casualties began to mount. Significantly, during 
the battle the rest of our units suffered compara- 
tively few casualties from mortar fire. Their posi- 
tion on the topographical crest made them very 
hard to hit with an indirect-fire weapon since the 
overs were way long and the shorts were expended 
against the forward slope safely below the line of 
foxholes. 


Lesson in applied tactics 


This experience raises a point in defense tactics 
that merits emphasis. Despite the practice of 
drawing goose eggs on maps, depth of position at 
the tactical unit level should not be considered an 
iron-clad rule. Particularly during daylight, en- 
emy fire and terrain may make a linear formation 
advantageous. Not only is it less vulnerable to 
enemy fire in some situations but it often places 
more of our weapons in good firing positions. 

Sizing up the situation from his advanced regi- 
mental command post a few yards behind the 
front line of riflemen just right of the Notch, 
Colonel Moore decided to commit his reserve 2d 
Battalion; it would pass through Colonel Oh’s 
battalion and occupy the tail of the ridge. While 
this move was in progress, the enemy pulled back 








and firing died down all along the line. Again we 
could hear the ringing in our ears. 

As the 2d Battalion began to dig in on the tail 
of the ridge, however, a well-concealed enemy 
sniper began to pick men off. His genuinely smoke- 
less cartridges made it almost impossible to spot 
him in the heavily wooded area. In less than an 
hour, he killed or wounded 11. 

The commander of the light tank that had sur- 
vived the morning’s action offered to take a crack 
at him. Moving his tank through the Notch to an 
exposed firing position, he swept the suspected 
area with the turret-mounted caliber .50 machine 
gun. I wish I could name that tanker, for he was 
a brave man. 

So was the enemy sniper! Between bursts of 
fire from the machine gun, we heard the crack of 
the sniper’s rifle firing back at the tank com- 
mander. This bizarre duel continued for about ten 
minutes before the sniper’s luck ran out. 

By now the day was almost over. Though our 
casualties had been heavy, we’d stopped the en- 
emy cold and bought 24 more precious hours for 
the rest of Eighth Army to deploy. 

Strangely enough, it was at this point, when 
we had virtually won the battle, that we could 
have lost Haman without the enemy firing another 
shot. Maybe it was the sight of our sun-blackened 
dead. Maybe it was the tank moving back to the 
rear. Maybe it was just the damned quiet pressing 
on jangled nerves. Whatever the origin, the ten- 
sion on the ridge tightened until you could almost 
see it crackle from foxhole to foxhole. 


Their leader’s example keeps soldiers fighting 


Suddenly a soldier jumped up in full view of 
the men on both sides of the Notch and threw 
down his rifle. “I’m getting out of here!” he 
screamed, and started to run. Other soldiers got 
up as if to follow. 

In the history of warfare, much less has trig- 
gered panic in entire divisions—even armies. But 
fortunately a quick-thinking, fast-acting young 
officer was nearby. Before panic could flare, Lieu- 
tenant (now Major) Charles E. Hall, the 1st Bat- 
talion’s S2, stopped the flight with a teeth-rattling 
body block. 

In the hairy-chested school of war fiction, cul- 
prits in such cases are court-martialed or even 
shot on the spot. But in this instance from real 
life, Lieutenant Hall just sent the man back to his 
rifle and foxhole. 

Still not another shot from the enemy. Yet the 
tension continued to mount. Faces were taut and 
grim. Rumors were whispered: “. . . Yeah, more 
than a hundred KIA today in the 1st Battalion 
alone. . . . They say the entire 25th Division was 
wiped out in an ambush on the road south of here. 
... Did you see that big albino leading the enemy 


attack? All white he was, like a ghost. . 

This was a moment that called for leadership, 
and the 19th Infantry had a leader who knew 
just what to do. No melodramatics, no stirring 
speeches. Colonel Moore merely took a stroll along 
the line of foxholes, smiling and talking to his 
men as calmly as if the nearest enemy sniper were 
a thousand miles away. 

It wasn’t what he said so much as the way he 
said it with a twinkle in his eye and a grin that 
made you feel like grinning too. Laughter began 
to bubble up around the Notch, loosening tight 
throats and easing the hard little knot that even 
the brave sometimes get in the pit of their 
stomachs during combat. 

Other officers also were quick to sense the need 
for their personal presence up front. Lieutenant 
Colonel Thomas M. McGrail (now a retired colo- 
nel living in California) jauntily twirling a stick, 
walked along the 2d Battalion’s foxholes in full 
view of the enemy. Company commanders like 
Captains Mike Barscz and Walt Conway moved 
among their riflemen cracking jokes and talking 
it up like quarterbacks with fourth down and goal 
to go. The dark rumors and all trace of potential 
panic vanished. 

The enemy came again that night, but only in 
patrols that retreated as soon as they met fire. 
Never before had our old acquaintances of the 
North Korean 6th Division been so cautious with 
us. Perhaps they’d acquired some healthy respect 
for their enemy too! 

The next day we were relieved by a regiment of 
the 25th Infantry Division—fresh-faced, cleanly 
uniformed, fully equipped, brimming with confi- 
dence. We gave them all our extra ammunition 
and wished them luck. The labor had been long 
and lusty but the Pusan Perimeter was born. 


_ lessons for today’s Army may be drawn 
with future profit from early Korean en- 
gagements like Haman Notch when the situation 
was fluid, units skeletonized, equipment old, and 
yesterday’s technicians manned rifle squads. But 
the most timely moral applies far beyond military 
ranks. It was voiced to me at Haman Notch when 
I stopped a truck headed for the rear and told a 
group of walking wounded to get aboard. 

They moved up to the tailgate, but there they 
halted. As I walked closer, my nose told me why. 
The truck was carrying some our dead. 

“Never mind,” I said. ‘““There’ll be another truck 
along.” 

But a grey-haired sergeant with his arm in a 
sling went ahead and climbed in. 

“I don’t mind riding with them,” he said. “I 
just wish some of the people who thought it safe 
to economize on the Army could ride this truck 
today too!” 
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RS BOTH... WITH A LINE OF GROWTH-PLANNED HELICOPTERS 


etime military challenge: helicopters to meet the growing performance needs 
Gay — tomorrow—the years ahead... within the restrictions of peacetime budget 
omy. Hiller accepted that challenge with a line of helicopters growth-planned to 


" meet Army needs anytime, anywhere, at costs that are a dividend on initial investment 
in aircraft development. 





Brains behind the economic Hiller growth plan are the shrewd military investors who 
put the Hiller H-23D Raven through its paces. They proved the basic drive system and 
chassis had growth built in...that power and more power could be added for new 
helicopters without new-helicopter development time and cost. That's why the Hiller line 
has been made to grow—made to keep on growing— increasing performance to pinpoint 
military needs—becoming the No.7 buy in commercial fields, where business hinges 
on helicopter capabilities. 


Military growth-planning of helicopters is a peacetime necessity—demanding the shrewa- 
est investment of all: military-industry cooperation, professionalism...and experience. 
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H-23D Raven—250 hp: First helicopter ever granted 1,000 flight 
hours by U.S. Army between major overhauls... highest in air avail- 
ability with maintenance hours /ess than half the all-Army average... 
currently logging more than 7,000 hours monthly at Camp Wol/ters— 
with lowest-cost-per-flight hour of any copter. 


12 E—305 hp: Next in the growing line with the same dynamic 
components as the Raven stepped up in hp and performance...No.17 
buy in the fiercely competitive commercial field, where the man who 
does the job fastest and safest gets the business, and the profits... 
powered the way for light helicopters in § major industries. 


£4—320 hp: The next step forward in power— size — and Hiller’s 
traditional jong-range total economy... the lowest cost 4-place heii- 
copter in the air today, in both original and operating cost... the only 
U.S. rotorcraft in its class with power ta climb straight up fully loaded 
and at 820 feet per minute 


Designs are one thing. Deliveries another. Both come from 





Super E—340 hp: Here's the next step in Hiller's growth-planned 








line... the power-packed new E increases hp to 340, lifts sea level 
performance to 3,400 ft. And... there’s more up and coming— Hiller 


helicopters with growth built in — keeping pace with the military needs 
of the sixties! 






HILLER 
AIRCRAFT 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE ELECTRIC AUTOLITE COMPANY 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA: WASHINGTON, O.C. 








Strategy for the 60’s 


(Continued from page 27) 


general thought is that while it is to the interest 
of capitalist powers, with their allegedly weak 
social structure, to engage in a rapid war, Com- 
munist forces, due to their higher moral and 
social cohesion, can and should fight long wars. 
The world revolution is seen as a gigantic war of 
attrition which could last a hundred years or so. 

From his concentrated studies of Clausewitz 
and the entire experience of conflict prior to his 
time, Lenin developed a definition of strategy 
which epitomizes the central concept of Soviet 
doctrine: “The soundest strategy in war is to 
postpone operations until the moral disintegra- 
tion of the enemy renders the delivery of the 
mortal blow both possible and easy.” 

In Communist strategy wars do not occur in 
isolation but rather are part of an over-all pat- 
tern. They are installments within a long-range 
plan of conquest. The purpose of each action is 
to enhance the relative power position of the 
Communists at the expense of their opponents. 
Foolhardy actions which may jeopardize gains 
already made are avoided. 


The ultimate objective of piecemeal expansion 
is to establish Communist global predominance, 
and so to isolate and render morally helpless the 
chief capitalist nation, the United States. If such 
an unbalanced situation did come into existence, 
the Soviets could, perhaps, complete the world 
revolution by nuclear blackmail or ultimatum. If 
the “capitalist” citadel did not surrender, the 
Soviets might feel compelled to attack us mili- 
tarily, but not until they had achieved a com- 
prehensive nuclear superiority, and only then if 
they assessed their chances of achieving techno- 
logical and strategic-tactical surprise as extremely 
favorable. 


The period of Soviet defensive strategy 


The Soviet Union put forth a gigantic effort to 
transform the international power situation which 
existed in 1945 when the United States possessed 
a monopoly of atomic weapons. The Soviets mar- 
shalled their resources to acquire this weapon 
for themselves. At the same time the Soviets 
launched an all-out campaign to neutralize Amer- 
ica’s atomic superiority, both by developing the 
atomic bomb and by refusing to provoke a pre- 
mature showdown. 

The Soviet success in forestalling our use of 
the “ultimate” weapon and their acquisition of it 
are now history. In some ways the Soviets have 
pressed ahead with technology and the acquisi- 
tion of new weapons faster than they have assimi- 
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lated them into their doctrinal structure. None- 
theless, they have grasped the implications of 
nuclear technology for military and political ex- 
ploitation. In respect to missiles they have been 
quicker than their opponents to translate techni- 
cal potentialities into strategic and political 
advantage. 

The divorcement of Soviet military doctrine 
from Stalin’s strategic defensive formula came 
in September, 1953, with publication of an article 
by Major General Talensky in the journal, Military 
Thought. In this article Talensky for the first 
time questioned the validity of Stalin’s ‘“perma- 
nently operating factors” and raised the possibil- 
ity of a decisive outcome being achieved in a 
limited period of time, rather than only through 
an extended war. 


Such a view runs counter to the image of a 
Soviet regime which has consistently cautioned 
against “adventurism”’ and which has emphasized 
security of base during 40 years of building up 
its power and consolidating its position. Yet there 
may be situations in which nuclear war might be 
regarded by Communist leaders as realistic rather 
than foolhardy adventurism. It should be remem- 
bered, when considering injunctions of the Com- 
munists against adventurism, that there are 
equally as many, if not more, injunctions against 
the greater sin for Communists of letting an 
opportunity pass. 

All wars fought by the Communists, even if 
initiated by them, are considered by them to be 
defensive in character. The Soviets adhere to the 
belief that true victory never is achieved unless 
the enemy’s country can be occupied and a Com- 
munist regime installed after his military forces 
are destroyed. Once the enemy’s military forces 
are eliminated Soviet political and propaganda 
measures would be able to refashion the once- 
hostile population and to exploit newly acquired 
resources. Since this doctrine has to be adapted 
to the realities of intercontinental warfare, the 
Soviets, in the event of war with the United 
States, would husband weapons and political or- 
ganizers for occupation in the aftermath of 
nuclear war. 


Assault of the last redoubt 


If the Soviets gain Eurasia, including its Afri- 
can pendant, they will presumably be confident 
that a wave of gradual victory will sweep on 
toward the last redoubt of opposition, North 
America. Such success might counsel continued 
avoidance of nuclear war, but Soviet military 
strategy must also face the requirements of 
neutralization and seizure of America in the last- 
gasp struggle of dying “imperialism.” The Soviets 
will probably anticipate, whether correctly or not, 





an increasing danger of American initiation of a 
preventive nuclear war to stop creeping strangu- 
lation by communism. 

It is, of course, conceivable that a United States 
driven back to the confines of North America 
might be induced to accommodate to Soviet de- 
signs. Many Western spokesmen accordingly 
maintain that the Soviet objective is peaceful 
displacement of capitalism and that the USSR 
will not risk the destruction inevitable in total 
nuclear war. Yet Soviet conflict doctrine seems 
to state, under certain conditions, the USSR is 
prepared to resort to all-out war to achieve its 
basic goals. The Soviets are aware that the 
greater their margin of military, technological, 
and psycho-political superiority over the U. S. 
and its allies, the greater the chances that a 
future war with the U. S. could be “cheap and 
easy.”” Communist doctrine has warned against 
“playing with insurrection.” It is unlikely that 
the Communists want to “play with nuclear war.” 
It would be folly to use an extreme degree of 
violence to achieve objectives if a lesser degree 
will suffice. 


‘‘Preventive’’ attack by USSR 


This reasoning suggests that the initiation of 
a “preventive” nuclear war by the Soviet Union 
will not be seriously considered by the Kremlin 
leaders unless the Soviet Union’s military strength 
promises destruction of the United States while 
limiting destruction in the Soviet Union to an 
acceptable level. 

The Soviets do not believe that a nuclear war 
would be a one-strike affair. They have intimated, 
however, that if the initial exchange of nuclear 
blows were followed by a so-called broken-back 
phase, they would come out on top because they 
are better organized for total nuclear conflict. In 
the event nuclear weapons are not fully decisive, 
the Communists believe their organization will be. 


The role of disarmament campaigns 


In the combined political-military warfare pur- 
sued by the Soviet Union the exploitation of a 
powerful nuclear missile force can be reinforced 
by the adroit conduct of a disarmament campaign. 
Soviet propaganda since the war has consequently 
advocated the complete prohibition of nuclear 
weapons, playing upon universal fears to prevent 
the U. S. from using its initial atomic weapons. 
There was an obvious Soviet advantage in neutral- 
izing politically the nuclear deterrent strength 
of the United States while the USSR was build- 
ing its own. In present and future circumstances 
a major peace campaign, keyed to nuclear dis- 
armament, might create the ideal conditions for 
a devastating suprise nuclear attack. 

But will the Soviets jeopardize the future 


growth of their newly found ICBM globe-shaker 
by real adherence to any negotiated stands in 
nuclear development? Particularly in view of the 
fact that Soviet power has made its biggest in- 
crease since ICBMs joined the Soviet arsenal and 
since the resolution of the Free World has de- 
clined as Soviet missiles have developed. 

Under the circumstances of growing Soviet 
power, with the missiles and nuclear weapons 
all thrown in, the Soviets think it is quite possible 
that some of the capitalists may be induced to 
surrender. Disarmament propaganda therefore is 
not a device to keep both peace and the status 
quo—that is, to keep the peace and at the same 
time keep the Soviets behind the curtain. 

In the Communist planning files one will cer- 
tainly find schemes for large-scale conventional 
war and even wars in which the Communists 
might resort to the tactical use of atomic weap- 
ons to achieve a quick territorial expansion along 
the Soviet periphery. The latter method would 
mark a considerable departure from the more 
familiar use of weapons systems which the Con» 
munists have employed in the past, and may not 
seem to be a likely development within the fore- 
seeable future. But its possibility certainly can- 
not be discounted, since under certain circum- 
stances Moscow may deem it profitable to ignore 
the sensitivities of the neutralists and add another 
conquest in order to keep up the momentum of 
Communist advance—especially if the United 
States might be paralyzed by fear of thermo- 
nuclear war and be unprepared to deliver a riposte 
by other means. 


Conventional war forces 


In order to exploit the opportunities of limited 
conflict the Sino-Soviet bloc maintains large 
modern armies, air and airborne forces. The 
Soviets regard the maintenance of large ground 
forces to be important because of the threat they 
pose of overrunning Western Europe and the Mid- 
dle East. In the Soviet view, nuclear weapons 
and missiles have given navies a new significance 
which in the future will confer particular advan- 
tages on the USSR. The Soviets claim that the 
missile-launching sub—for which they see an 
important strategic mission in combination with 
long-range air and ICBM attacks—particularly 
favors them, since the U. S. has far more coast- 
line and exposed targets than the Soviet Union. 

The Soviets also maintain that U. S. reinforce- 
ment of Europe could be frustrated not only by 
heavy attrition at sea by Soviet submarine forces, 
but also by the fact that nuclear air and missile 
attacks would rule out the feasibility of landing 
overseas large American contingents. 

The Communists have long sought to utilize the 
contradictions inherent in existing or former colo- 
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nial relationships to undermine the West through 
the support of revolutionary wars of national 
liberation. It may at first seem astonishing to re- 
gard the wide range of disturbances in under- 
developed countries as examples of Communist 
revolutionary warfare. Yet experience has proved 
that nationalist parties, even if they are not Marx- 
ist or Leninist, are assisted directly or indirectly 
by the local Communist parties or by forces tem- 
porarily allied with them. 

So long as the Communists rule the USSR, the 
dangers of military conflict will face the United 
States. We must distinguish between Communist 
doctrine, Communist intentions, and Communist 
capabilities in order to reach an accurate appraisal 
of potential Communist behavior. We must under- 
stand Communist military doctrine and interpret 
it realistically, without being taken in by Com- 
munist deceptions, or carried away by superficial 
and cursory readings of a vast and complex 
literature. 


Our strategy—and theirs 


Our strategic problems and those of the Com- 
munists are not the same owing to geographical 
asymmetrics and the nature of the ultimate ob- 
jectives of each side. Simply put, our military 
objective will be reached if we frustrate their 
purposes. In order to achieve their objective, the 
Communists must not only bring about our mili- 
tary defeat; they must also occupy our country. 
The demands upon Soviet capability in terms of 
technology, firepower and political finesse for 
accomplishing this objective should remain— 
unless we lie down on the job ourselves—too 
great for them to meet. 

There is a vast difference between the aims of 
Communist strategy and a sound Western coun- 
ter-strategy. The goal of the former is world 
supremacy. The very values which the West 
cherishes, on the other hand, preclude it from 
ever setting world territorial domination as its 
strategic objective. The West, however, has al- 
ways striven for the universal application of its 
fundamental political principles. In the present 
struggle with the Communist bloc its objective 
must be to defend and extend the area of freedom 
in so far as possible by non-violent means and 
without a nuclear holocaust. 

Prior to the Soviet acquisition of nuclear weap- 
ons and long-range delivery systems the United 
States, the dominant power in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, had a relatively easy security problem. 
But over the past decade, as the Soviets have 
acquired these new weapons, the United States 
and the Free World alliances system have been 
giving ground to the Communist challenge. Al- 
though stronger than the Sino-Soviet bloc in most 
measurable categories of power, the United States 
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has yet to find a defense program which can 
handle the full range of Communist aggression. 
The advent of mutual nuclear plenty opens up the 
possibility of further Free World losses which 
could eventually reduce the United States to an 
isolated and critically vulnerable position. 

Thus far the United States and its allies have 
failed to develop forces reasonably certain of 
halting aggression without either atomic devasta- 
tion or the occupation of the territory of some 
of the allied nations. The questionable ability of 
the United States strategy to assure the terri- 
torial integrity or population survival of our 
allies is increasingly recognized by the leaders of 
the Soviet Union and by leaders in the allied 
world. The possibility of the political-military 
isolation of the United States, if present trends 
continue, presents us with a fundamental security 
requirement: to understand that close-working 
relations with our allies are an integral part of 
any strategy dealing with the Communist threat. 
An alliance system which is not based on a mu- 
tually acceptable strategy can not long survive. 


Our strategic tasks 


In the face of the Soviet thrust and the im- 
peratives of Free World geography the strategic 
tasks confronting the United States can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) To minimize the risks of general nuclear 
war. 

(2) To restore the vitality of the alliance 
system. 

(3) Ultimately, to 
sphere. 

The combined forces of the Free World as well 
as the strength and resiliency of the great Amer- 
ican base will determine whether thermonuclear 
war will be deterred and whether freedom will 
prevail. 


reduce the Communist 


Choosing U. S. strategy 


To achieve this purpose militarily three distinct 
strategies for war are being proposed to the 
American people. Each addresses itself to the 
threat of general thermonuclear war and by deri- 
vation to lesser military challenges. A plausible 
case can be made for each strategy and each has 
forceful adherents. The first of these strategies 
is the direct descendant of the New Look’s Mas- 
sive Retaliation—it has recently been called 
“Preemptive counterforce,” and it is better named 
the Preponderant Nuclear Strike. The second 
strategy is known as the Finite Deterrent, and 
the third as Balanced Forces. How do they com- 
pare when measured by the yardstick already set 
forth; namely, preservation of national values, 
suitability in relation to Communist conflict 
strategy and economic cost? 





Massive Retaliation was almost an inevitable 
strategy for the United States to adopt during 
first, our atomic monopoly, and subsequently, our 
decisive superiority in nuclear weapons stock- 
piles and in long-range delivery systems. It might 
have been considered the ideal strategy for the 
period 1950-55, but it had already begun to lose 
its efficacy at the very time when it was an- 
nounced as the central element of the New Look 
in American military thinking. 

Essentially, this strategy demands such over- 
whelming preponderance in the nuclear weapons 
and in long-range delivery systems that the fear 
of its possible employment would deter Com- 
munist aggression in any part of the world. In 
the event of a major Soviet surface attack against 
NATO, for example, this strategy would require 
that we would strike the USSR first and disarm 
the Soviet Union. It demands a decisive advan- 
tage in numbers of long-range striking vehicles, 
whether manned bombers or intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. This strategy requires that we be 
able to locate and destroy any attack force which 
the Soviet Union might possess on the ground. 
The credibility of the Massive Retaliation strategy 
for defense of forward areas has declined over 
the past five or six years, concurrently with the 
general shift from manned bombers to ballistic 
missiles and with the Soviet acquisition of a 
significant long-range striking force. 


This strategy does not entirely ignore the de- 
fense of the Continental United States, and it 
encourages the defense of our own strategic 


striking force. However, it minimizes the re- 
quirements for tactical forces capable of coping 
with a wide variety of localized Communist 
aggression on the Eurasian land mass and 
elsewhere, 

Until the present time, this strategy has suc- 
cessfully deterred Soviet aggression against the 
Continental United States and against our NATO 
allies. At the same time, the Communists have 
made tremendous advances in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Consequently, it is questionable 
whether it has really safeguarded American 
values since if it is to maintain its integrity a free 
society cannot exist in a contracting world envir- 
onment of freedom. When originally adopted, this 
strategy was a least-cost strategy. Its sales 
slogan, “‘more bang per buck,” expressed its basic 
rationale. 

It has since been superseded on the lower end 
of the cost scale by the strategy of the Finite 
Deterrent. The decisive all-around superiority in 
general thermonuclear war required for a Pre- 
ponderant Nuclear Strike has grown astronomi- 
cally. In sum, while this transient strategy ex- 
ploited a temporary U. S. advantage, and there- 
fore was initially a cheap strategy, it has proved 


inadequate for coping with the full range of Com- 
munist conflict techniques. 


The Finite Deterrent 


The Finite Deterrent strategy has replaced 
Massive Retaliation and its descendant as the 
cheapest strategy offered to the American people. 
Its fundamental thesis is that general nuclear 
war can be made unthinkable, provided both sides 
maintain an invulnerable deterrent capability. It 
rejects the possibility of a counterforce strike 
being launched by either side. It accepts that 
there is some degree of damage which the Soviet 
Union must absolutely avoid, and that so long 
as sufficient long-range protected delivery ve- 
hicles are maintained with adequate warheads, 
thermonuclear war can be kept out of bounds. 

This strategy rejects crash efforts toward 
creating a defense for the Continental United 
States, for it assumes that the existence of soft 
targets here—that is, unprotected cities and un- 
protected land-based delivery systems—is one 
means of assuring the Soviet Union that we will 
not launch a preventive or preemptive strike. 
Consequently, by adopting this posture the Soviet 
Union will not be tempted to strike first or en- 
gage in an arms race with us. On the other hand, 
this strategy recognizes that if general war is 
deterred, the Soviets are likely to engage all the 
more vigorously in limited and unconventional 
conflict throughout the Free World, and it there- 
fore advocates the raising of U. S. capabilities 
for waging limited war either through conven- 
tional means or, possibly, through employment of 
tactical atomic weapons. 


‘‘Bargain Counter”’ strategy 


This strategy is currently the “bargain” strat- 
egy being proffered the American people. It is 
frankly advocated as a least-cost strategy. It 
finds the money for the enlarged limited-war 
forces by a reduction in our over-all strategic 
retaliatory forces and through curtailment of re- 
quirements for expensive active and passive con- 
tinental defense measures. Unfortunately, it may 
not necessarily protect our major values, since it 
admittedly leaves the American public open as a 
hostage to Soviet good intentions. The Soviets, 
for example, may succeed in developing an effec- 
tive air and civil defense program, and may ac- 
cordingly place us at their mercy. In the event 
the deterrent for general nuclear war was ever 
tested, it could result only in disaster so far as 
the United States is concerned. It would, in effect, 
be a mutual suicide pact, with one of the signa- 
tories, the Soviet Union, having the capability of 
withdrawing from it at any opportune time. 

This strategy, by making it impossible theo- 
retically for either side to move in directly on 
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the other’s camp, will also prevent the United 
States from conducting a policy aiming at the 
extension of freedom. In short, it would result 
in a settlement for the status quo, and gives us 
no possibility of seeking an ultimate victory in 
the battle for men’s minds. 

It remains to be seen whether or not the Finite 
Deterrent strategy would, if adopted, provide a 
considerable increase in limited-war forces, but 
it does not provide any “lid” for limited conflict 
comparable to that which we might have if we 
possessed a stronger nuclear striking force and 
a less vulnerable Continental United States. 
Therefore, situations may arise in which we would 
be reluctant to use stronger limited-war forces 
for fear of the possibility of escalation into gen- 
eral war. In sum, this strategy comes out best in 
terms of least-cost; its efficacy for dealing with 
creeping expansion is doubtful, and it certainly 
jeopardizes the values of a free society. 


Balanced Forces strategy 


The Balanced Forces strategy provides essen- 
tially for sufficient long-range delivery systems, 
adequately protected and deployed to withstand 
a surprise Soviet attack, and to strike back and 
ultimately win; an adequate continental defense 
program, including both active defenses against 
missiles and manned bombers, and _ sufficient 
shelters to provide protection against fallout for 
a large portion of our population; and sufficient 
naval and tactical forces to be able to cope with 
any variety of limited aggression that the Com- 
munists might launch in Eurasia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

This strategy has balanced components both 
between defensive and offensive forces and with 
respect to the forces required to fight along the 
entire spectrum of conflict opened to both sides. 
It is admittedly the most costly strategy, but 
none of the strategies suggested is really cheap. 
It gives greater assurance for the protection of 
our values than either of the other strategies. 
It permits us to meet Communist thrusts at all 
levels of conflict. There is little question but that 
this strategy is recognized by most soldiers as 
being the soundest for us to pursue. It has been 
rejected in the past because of the greater cost 
involved in its adoption and implementation. Yet 
it is the strategy that can best assure the survival 
of our values and is the most adequate to cope 
with the full range of Communist conflict doctrine. 

There are two other intimately related factors 
which also favor the adoption of the Balanced 
Forces strategy. These are the U. S. commitment 
to the policy of collective security and the de- 
sirability of the U. S. having access to forward 
positions on the rimlands of Europe and Asia. 
The policy of collective security recognizes that 
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the U. S. cannot go it alone but that it must 
seek security jointly with many nations. Many, 
if not most, of these nations are as equally con- 
cerned with the preservation of freedom as is the 
United States. The concept of the NATO alliance, 
that an attack against one is an attack against 
all, could be extended to imply that an attack 
against freedom anywhere is an attack against 
all freedom. Of the three strategies proposed that 
of the Balanced Deterrent is the most clearly 
compatible with the military requirements of 
collective security. 

Our alliances abroad also give the Free World 
alliance system a decisive geographical advantage 
over the Communist bloc. This advantage makes 
a major contribution to the general war element 
of all three strategies—even to the Finite Deter- 
rent which relies heavily on the underwater 
Polaris missile for its nuclear strike force. But 
although each strategy derives some advantage 
from the forward positions made possible through 
collective security arrangements, the Balanced 
Forces strategy best assures their protection. 


Strategy for the New Frontier 


Restoration of American prestige abroad will 
be high on the agenda of actions of the new 
Administration. A reappraisal of American strat- 
egy will be undertaken to determine what part 
our military posture has played in the relative 
decline of American power and hence of our 
prestige. 

Some inkling of how the new Administration 
will go about choosing American strategy can be 
derived from statements made by Senator Ken- 
nedy over the past several years. He apparently 
favors an assured second-strike as the hard core 
of the aggregate military elements needed to 
attain a more balanced military posture. This in- 
volves increased production of missiles, hardening 
of bases and development of an anti-ballistic mis- 
sile system, and perhaps civil defense. An ex- 
panded limited war capability also appears to be 
in the cards. Senator Kennedy has advocated in- 
creased strength for the Army and Marines, 
modernization of the Army, and provision of 
strategic air and sea lift. With respect to the 
alliance system, the new President has called for 
a common endeavor in military research and de- 
velopment and the joint provision of adequate 
forces for situations that should not be met with 
nuclear war. Mr. Kennedy is quite aware that in- 
creased military expenditures will be required to 
make the changes in our military posture which 
he believes in. 

This gives reason to hope that a strategy of 
Balanced Forces will be adopted to provide the 
military foundation for meeting the Communist 
challenge in the decade ahead. 





Freedom to negotiate and self-imposed 


restraint on the use of weapons are 


The Twin Essentials © 
of Limited War 


LOUIS MORTON 


HE appointment of Army General Lyman L. 

Lemnitzer as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the prospect of a fresh look at national 
strategy by the new Administration gives im- 
petus to discussions of U. S. capabilities and prep- 
arations for limited war. Since Korea, the Army 
has been the chief proponent for a limited war 
capability, and General Lemnitzer has been one of 
its foremost advocates. Almost within a month of 
his appointment, appearing in closed session be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Committee, he 
asserted that the U.S. was shifting its strategy to 
emphasize the possibility of limited war. 

American interest in the problems of limited 
warfare stems from the Korean experience. The 
spate of books and articles that followed the war 
all sought to derive from that experience lessons 
that might prove of value in limiting war in the 
future. No one doubted the importance of limita- 
tions in a conflict involving nuclear powers, each 
with a capability of destroying the other and 
possibly all of civilization. But it was no simple 
task to define these limitations, or even the nature 
of limited war itself. Was limited war any conflict 
short of total war? If so, it covered so wide a 
range of military operations as to make the prob- 
lem of limitation exceedingly difficult. Under 
what conditions could war be limited? What were 
the nature of the limitations? How could they be 
maintained in the face of defeat? Are victory and 
limited war compatible? 

These and other questions have been discussed 
for almost a decade, but there is still no agree- 
ment. In view of the alternatives and the impor- 
tance of developing both the capability and strat- 
egy to fight limited wars, it is more important 
than ever that these problems be studied and 


understood during the coming months when we 
can expect both parties to debate the issues of 
national defense. 

However much disagreement there may be 
about the nature and techniques of limited war, 
there is general agreement on one point: that 
limited war is possible only if the political objec- 
tives of the adversaries are limited and both sides 
are willing to negotiate a settlement. 

As Henry Kissinger has pointed out, limited 
war is essentially a political act, and unlike un- 
limited or general war, is fought not to crush the 
enemy’s will to resist but rather to affect it in 
such a manner that he will find a compromise 
solution preferable to continued resistance or in- 
creased levels of violence. From this, many 
writers on limited war conclude that the key to 
the degree of force exerted in limited war is the 
political objective of the war, which is merely 
another way of saying that the end in limited war 
shapes the means. 


War has its own logic, sometimes irrational 


One can hardly quarrel with the proposition 
that the opponents in limited war must be will- 
ing to settle for something less than complete 
victory. But to say that a war to be limited must 
have limited political aims is not to say that the 
limits of military action are necessarily set by 
these aims or that the nature of the limitations 
are in direct ratio to the political goals sought— 
though they may be. As Clausewitz noted, war has 
a logic of its own and once begun may develop, as 
did World War I, in a manner that bears little 
relation to the original aims of the belligerents. 
Nor can one assume, as many of the proponents 
of limited war do, that the conduct of war will 
always be rational, and that the decisions of 
statesmen and soldiers will be governed in war by 
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the same logic as in peace. War fans the flames of 
nationalism and arouses the strongest passions 
in men. Once aroused, such passions are hard to 
control, and statesmen may find it difficult in the 
midst of war to base their actions solely on ra- 
tional self-interest and to restrain a strong na- 
tional sentiment for employing larger forces and 
more deadly Weapons in an ever-mounting spiral 
of destruction. 

The logic of war affects not only the intensity 
of the conflict, but its aims as well. That there is a 
relationship between political and military objec- 
tives and means is undeniable, but that one flows 
from the other and is fixed by it, is not so clear. 
The Korean War is a case in point. Leaving aside 
the problem of defining the political goals—which 
in the case of Korea is not easy to do—one may 
well ask whether these goals set the limits of 
military action in Korea, or whether the reverse 
is true. If this is so, then the situation on the 
battlefield and the success or failure of our forces 
may have had a good deal more to do with our 
policy in Korea than is commonly supposed. It 
suggests also that military considerations may 
have defined the political goals and set the mili- 
tary limitations of the war. 

This suggestion, unlikely as it may seem at 
first glance, becomes more credible on examina- 
tion. Can we deny that the enlargement of Mac- 
Arthur’s mission in September and the subsequent 
drive across the 38th parallel northward toward 
the Yalu was the result of the military success at 
Inchon? Or that the return to a more restricted 
objective came after the large-scale Chinese Com- 
munist intervention in November 1950? Similarly, 
the inability of the Chinese and North Koreans to 
push the United Nations forces into the sea led 
them in December to place limits on their own 
political objectives and made them receptive to, 
and perhaps eager for, the truce negotiations that 
followed. Thus, it was the means that shaped the 
ends, and not the other way around. 


When aims go unstated 


Whether this was the best way to conduct the 
war is beside the point. The fact is that it was 
done this way, and the State Department con- 
sistently refused to commit itself until the mili- 
tary situation had clarified. From the political 
point of view, there were advantages to such a 
course, but it placed the military authorities in an 
awkward position and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
complained in February 1951 that “. . . the De- 
partment of State would prefer not to express 
political objectives with respect to Korea until 
military capabilities there were established.” The 
view of the Joint Chiefs, which they shared with 
MacArthur and his successors, was that “‘a politi- 
cal decision was required before there could be 
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suitable determination of military courses of ac- 
tion.’”” One can sympathize with the military, but 
it may after all be difficult, and perhaps unwise, 
to say in advance what we expect to accomplish 
before we know what we can accomplish. 

The emphasis on ends rather than means has 
obscured American understanding of limited war 
in other ways. Based on the Korean experience, 
the assumption has been that if national objec- 
tives warrant, the United States will lift all re- 
strictions and utilize every means at its disposal 
to achieve its national aims. But is this a realistic 
assumption? There is growing realization that 
limited war has meaning today only in terms of 
a contest between the U. S. and the Soviet Union, 
directly or by proxy. It is further recognized, 
though not universally accepted, that where both 
sides possess a thermonuclear capability, a war 
can only be regarded as limited where one side 
deliberately withholds use of existing strategic 
weapons of the greatest destructive capacity for 
the purpose of inducing the other side similarly 
to refrain from their use. Failure to exercise this 
restraint, a restraint of means it should be noted, 
could lead to just the thermonuclear holocaust 
that each nation is seeking desperately to avoid. 
What political objectives, one may ask, could 
justify the lifting of these restraints? What ends 
would be served by the use of these weapons? 


How keep war limited? 


The fact is that possibly no national purpose, 
perhaps not even survival, would be served by the 
full employment of strategic nuclear weapons, for 
under existing conditions, whether the United 
States struck first or second, the result might 
well be mutual suicide. In effect, military means 
have outstripped political ends, and to speak, as 
Clausewitz did, of war in the total sense as a con- 
tinuation of politics is meaningless. If there is no 
way to resolve international conflicts except by 
force—and all men of good will must continue to 
act on the assumption that there is—then there is 
no alternative to restraint on the employment of 
such force, no matter what the issues at stake. 

The real question, however, is not whether to 
limit warfare but how to keep it limited, assum- 
ing, as one must, that the major contestants pos- 
sess nuclear weapons of such size, variety, and 
numbers as to make their use on the battlefield 
practical and perhaps necessary. In other words, 
can tactical nuclear weapons be used in a war 
fought for limited objectives, and if they are used 
can the war be kept limited? 

The Korean experience offers no help in an- 
swering this question. The United States utilized 
all its weapons in Korea except the atomic bomb, 
and it is impossible to assert with certainty what 
the result would have been had the bomb been 





employed. The reasons for this restraint were in 
part political and in part psychological. But there 
were military reasons also why the U. S. did not 
use atomic weapons—the supply was limited, 
knowledge of their battlefield capabilities was 
small, and commanders in the field said there were 
no suitable targets. Since it is unlikely that any of 
these military conditions will apply in the future, 
it is important to form some tentative judgment 
as to the effect of atomic weapons on the charac- 
ter of the war in Korea. 

From the vantage point of hindsight, it is diffi- 
cult to see how, short of direct assault on the 
Soviet Union, the employment of atomic weapons 
in Korea would have enlarged the war. Only the 
entry of the Soviet Union into the war, either by 
attack against Western Europe or direct inter- 
vention in Korea, could have appreciably shifted 
the balance. And there was little profit and great 
risk for Russia in either course. Moreover, the 
Soviet stockpile of atomic weapons, as well as the 
means for delivering them, was then greatly in- 
ferior to that of the United States. A contest on 
that level was clearly not to Russia’s advantage. 

Did the United States have then to fear Chinese 
Communist attacks on its bases in Japan, the so- 
called “sanctuary”? Probably not. The United 
States had overwhelming air and naval supremacy 
in Korea, which, combined with possession of nu- 
clear weapons, made Chinese retaliation unlikely 
and, in any case, ineffective. There is no reason 
to suppose, therefore, on purely military grounds, 
that the use of atomic weapons, as the Army offi- 
cially concluded, ‘‘would in itself have necessarily 
led to an expansion of hostilities” in Korea. Still, 
the decision was probably a wise one, and on bal- 
ance the military advantages that might have 
accrued to us from the employment of atomic 
weapons were probably outweighed by the politi- 
cal, psychological, and moral benefits of restraint. 
Whether a similar restraint in the future would 
be equally advantageous, or even possible in view 
of the state of development of nuclear weapons 
and tactics, is not at all certain, 


When weapons are restrained 


Of the other major limitations of the Korean 
War—limitations of geography, nationality, tar- 
gets, size of forces, and weapons—none can be 
said to have been decisive by themselves. The re- 
strictions on any one of them might have been 
lifted without altering the essential character of 
the war. It is by no means certain, for example, 
that the “unleashing” of Chinese Nationalist 
forces combined with an economic blockade would 
have made the war unlimited, or even enlarged it. 
These restrictions, as well as the restriction on 
bombing the Chinese Communist sanctuary in 
Manchuria, may well have been desirable for 


political reasons, but they cannot be said to have 
constituted the indispensable conditions for keep- 
ing the Korean War limited. That result was 
achieved rather by American unwillingness to 
employ the massive strategic weapons available 
against the heart of the enemy’s strength in the 
Soviet Union. For the one thing that distinguishes 
limited from total war in the age of thermonu- 
clear weapons is the restraint of such weapons 
and the immunity of the sources of power of the 
major belligerents. 

What can one conclude, then, about the nature 
and prospects of limited war? First, it is clear 
that there will probably be no real choice in the 
future as to whether a war will be limited or total. 
Given the fact that the United States has re- 
nounced preventive war and seeks only to retain 
a retaliatory capability sufficient to deter the 
enemy from striking, the choice, in a sense, has 
been made by the nature of the weapons. This 
means that war must be kept limited, no matter 
what the objectives. The greatest problem for the 
U. S., therefore, is to avoid inflexible and ambi- 
tious political goals that cannot be compromised 
or attained short of total means, and to avoid 
situations that might force direct confrontation 
with the Soviet Union under conditions in which 
neither could afford to back down. 


When limitations are imposed 


The experience in Korea taught us a great deal 
about the conditions of limited war, about the 
nature of the restraints that must be exercised, 
and the difficulty of exercising them. It should 
have taught us also that limited war does not 
necessarily imply limited means or a lesser effort. 
Nor is limited war to be defined entirely in terms 
of objectives, levels of violence, geography, na- 
tionality, or weapons. Restraints on one or more 
of these may be desirable or necessary, but these 
alone do not determine whether a war will remain 
limited. Even the use of nuclear weapons is not 
automatically ruled out, provided they are used 
with appropriate restraints as to size and target. 

Of all the limitations considered, only two may 
be considered essential to the nature of limited 
war in this nuclear era. The first is that the politi- 
cal goals of the contending powers must be of 
such a nature as to be negotiable. The aim of un- 
conditional surrender, whatever validity it may 
have had in the past, can lead only to disaster in 
the future. The second limitation is one of means 
and involves restraint on strategic weapons 
against the population and military centers of the 
principal adversaries. Together they set the abso- 
lute conditions for limited war and constitute the 
indispensable restraints both sides must accept if 
the world is to avoid the terrible consequences of 
total war in the nuclear age. 
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To adjust our weapons to what we want to do instead of what we guess the 
enemy might do, we must quit estimating, start studying 


RILEY SUNDERLAND 


Strategic Estimates 
Or Strategic Studies? 


OONER or later, every officer in the middle or 

top grades finds himself working on a long- 
range strategic estimate. If you are a general 
officer, you may direct that one be prepared for 
you, or you find that one has been submitted to 
you. If you are in the middle grades you may en- 
counter the problem as a school assignment, or 
you may learn that with the help of a few others 
you must have an estimate drafted before 0800 
next Monday. 

What are these studies worth? Do they help 
the senior officer carry his burden of command? 
Does the student sharpen his insights and pre- 
pare himself for senior rank? Or, at the other 
extreme, are these estimates positively mischie- 
vous in that they are misleading and engender 
undesirable habits of thought? 

Indeed, given the fact that, within the span of 
a lifetime, the United States has been propelled 
into a position of leadership for which it had 
neither doctrine nor policy, might it not be more 
useful if students were set to studying problems 
of national strategy and if superiors called for 
recommendations on national strategy? Might we 
not profit if we stopped making long-range stra- 
tegic estimates and concentrated on studying 
strategic problems? Then, we might be able to 
adjust our weapons to what we wanted to do and 
not to what we guessed a potential enemy might 
do. 

We can discuss the matter without recourse to 
classified material. First, there is a case history 
at hand: the strategic estimates offered during 
the 1949 Congressional hearings on the B-36. We 
can take these as first-hand evidence. Of lesser 
weight, but still useful as showing the course of 
informed opinion as to what would happen during 
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1956-60, are news stories and feature articles of 
the 1953-55 period. Lastly, we can proceed to 
direct analysis and comparison of the strategic 
estimate and the strategic study. 


The view of the winning side 

Before World War II, the problem of dividing ° 
defense funds among the services was solved 
within the framework of a widely held consensus, 
though actual building programs left much to be 
desired. It was agreed that the U. S. Navy should 
be equal to the Royal Navy and superior to the 
Japanese; that the Army should be a small pro- 
fessional nucleus capable of rapid expansion; and 
that the Air Corps, as it then was, should be third 
in line. The airmen balked, while the Army’s ad- 
vocates of mechanization sounded their warnings. 
Interservice argument was lively, keen, and pro- 
fessional, and was viewed with great unconcern 
by the nation and by the Congress, for both be- 
lieved there would be time and means to correct 
any shortcomings. 

By 1949 the picture had changed. The armed 
forces were many times their prewar size, and 
persons whose impressions had been formed dur- 
ing the twenties and thirties warned that the cost 
of this increase would, if not checked, bankrupt 
the nation; how, they did not say. So, there was 
real pressure to stabilize arms costs, at a rela- 
tively modest level. There was, however, one great 
change in the way debate was now conducted, for 
now the armed services, the nation, and the Con- 
gress agreed that a mistake might mean U. S. 
defeat. 

The immediate cause of the 1949 debate was the 
division of funds between naval construction and 
the B-36 bomber. Such were the stakes that the 





parties to the debate gave their best in talent and 
resources. The outcome of that debate is beyond 
the scope of our discussion; what does interest 
us is the view of the world expressed by the win- 
ning side. 

In October 1949, General Omar N. Bradley 
(then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff), 
testifying to the Congress, spoke of “. . . the Rus- 
sians, our only possible opponents for many years 
to come...” and added “.. . . 1am wondering if 
we will ever have another large-scale amphibious 
operation. .. .” 

General Hoyt S. Vandenberg (then Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Air Force) was more specific: 

Any war we may have to fight in the future will 
obviously be unlike the Pacific Ocean war against 
Japan. It will tend to resemble the war against 
Germany, though with certain differences. There will 
be the same problem of killing submarines. 
There will be the same problems of protecting At- 
lantic Ocean supply lines. . . . There may or may 
not be amphibious landings; but if there are they 
will be like the landings in North Africa and Nor- 
mandy and not like the landings in the Pacific 
islands. Finally, the industrial heart of the potential 
enemy lies, not on any seashore, but deep inside the 
Eurasian land mass. It is to that type of war that 
we must adapt all of our resources, including carrier 
aviation. 

In the portions omitted to save space, Vandenberg 
observed that the potential enemy had no surface 
raiders like the Bismarck or Tirpitz, thus dismiss- 
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ing the possibility of his getting them among the 
fruits of victory or subversion in western Europe. 

In appraising these quoted passages we must 
recall that during October 1949 the Chinese Com- 
munists, controlling large forces and professing 
the most militant creed since the days of Mo- 
hammed, were just completing their conquest of 
China. If orders had that day been given to restore 
U.S. Army infantry and artillery units in the Far 
East to the then normal structure of three bat- 
talions to a regiment and six guns to a battery, 
those orders would just have begun to yield re- 
sults when the North Koreans attacked in June 
1950. To note this is not to disparage the pro- 
fessional competence of either General Bradley or 
General Vandenberg, nor yet of their staffs. 
Rather, it is to point out how difficult it is for 
even the ablest men to forecast the future, a 
difficulty that made their long-range strategic 
estimate of little value. 


Assessing long-range estimates of the past 


Without using classified material, we may still 
doubt that long-range strategic estimates have 
improved since 1949. To test this, let us look back- 
ward at estimates of what is now today and what 
was current during 1953, 1954, and 1955. Thus, 
we can consider estimates that are truly long- 
range and also acknowledge the role of lead time. 
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Among the outstanding events of strategic im- 
portance occurring during the last seven years we 
may list these: (1) Soviet successes in the missile 
field; (2) the Hungarian revolt and the near-ex- 
plosion in Poland; (3) creation of the European 
Common Market; (4) De Gaulle’s return to 
power; (5) the discovery of oil in North Africa; 
(6) the economic resurgence of France; (7) the 
rise of Arab and African nationalism; (8) the 
Suez crisis; (9) Khrushchev’s diplomacy; and 
(10) German rearmament. 

In 1954, the index to The New York Times in- 
cluded two columns on guided missiles as against 
14 columns on German rearmament. Some Ameri- 
can and German scientists warned that the USSR 
might lead the United States in missile develop- 
ment. General Nathan F. Twining (then Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Air Force) reported that the ICBM 
program of the U.S. had high priority. Hanson W. 
Baldwin predicted that a 5,000-mile ICBM would 
be developed within a decade. In 1955 the total 
comment more than doubled: to five columns. The 
status of the U.S. missile program now became a 
subject of debate. There were a number of Sena- 
torial warnings that the USSR was leading. In 
December 1955, Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson stated that the ICBM program would be 
stepped up, not because of Soviet progress but 
because of U.S. technical advances. Wilson mini- 
mized concern over Soviet developments and said 
the ICBM would be operational in five years. 

Secretary Wilson’s comments exemplify a real 
and continuing problem in forming intelligence 
estimates: that is, the extent to which depart- 
mental, party, and diplomatic interests enter into 
them. It seems to be almost impossible for a de- 
partment head or a statesman to admit that not 
all is going well within his sphere. This attitude in 
turn is reflected far and wide in the press, and up 
and down within departments. Thus, when on 21 
December 1955 Premier Bulganin hinted that the 
Soviet Union was developing ICBMs, nine days 
later his statement was deprecated by U.S. of- 
ficials. To observe this is not to underestimate the 
extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, of a re- 
sponsible man’s saying that things are not looking 
well. Rather, it is to point out one of the several 
factors that tend to corrupt long-range strategic 
estimates. 

In this instance of Soviet-American rivalry, the 
student of press comment would have concluded 
that the contest between the two powers was a 
horse race, in which U.S. technique would surely 
prevail. 

A study of comment on the situation in Poland 
and Hungary reveals interesting agreement be- 
tween articles in Harper’s Magazine and U.S. 
News & World Report in 1953 that both Poles and 
Hungarians were in a mood to rebel. The article in 
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Harper’s, though, went on to dismiss revolt in 
Hungary as impossible. In 1954 The New York 
Times reported internal difficulties within the 
Hungarian Communist Party. By 1955, travelers 
were said to be reporting public contempt for the 
Hungarian regime, but that the Communists were 
winning over Hungarian intellectuals (sic). 
Poland now seemed more independent than the 
other satellites. The contemporary impact of these 
reports would seem to have been blurred by other 
reports of very serious disaffection within Com- 
munist China, while U.S. News & World Report 
stated, on 10 September 1954, that what it called 
a “collapse” of U.S. allies was under way. 

A fair appraisal would seem to have been that 
there was unrest among the satellites, but that the 
Communists were slowly consolidating power, 
with a negligible probability of armed revolt short 
of a general war. 

In 1954, the United States and Great Britain 
were urging the economic and political integra- 
tion of Europe, and the limited goal of a European 
Common Market was rarely mentioned. When, in 
August 1954, France rejected the European De- 
fense Community, this seemed a grave blow to the 
cause of a united Europe. During 1955, the 
European Steel and Coal Community was in oper- 
ation, but The New York Times index does not 
mention a Common Market for Western Europe. 
When we recall that so well informed a journal 
as U.S. News & World Report thought in Septem- 
ber 1954 that our allies were collapsing, we may 
surmise that the Common Market would not have 
been predicted five years ago. 


Forecasters don’t sit at typewriters 


That General Charles de Gaulle should become 
President of the French Republic, under a new 
Constitution which makes of that post something 
like a combination of the strong features of the 
British premiership and the U.S. presidency, may 
be part of the renaissance of France, perhaps 
should not be separated from it. However, the 
personality and the philosophy of De Gaulle are 
unique among his contemporaries and are them- 
selves historical events. Hence the importance of 
his return to power. Looking back on 1954 and 
1955, we immediately notice that whereas the 
Gaullist members of the Chamber of Deputies are 
sometimes mentioned, their leader is rarely re- 
ferred to, and the Gaullists themselves are treated 
as simply another political party. 

The discovery of oil in North Africa may free 
Europe of dependence on Middle East oil, while 
the great Algerian fields will strengthen the 
French economy to a degree we cannot now pre- 
dict. That France in a few years will not have to 
provide foreign exchange to buy petroleum, that 
her industry and her homes may perhaps use 





lightweight oil, will speed France’s entry into the 
age of automation. This will mean a different 
French society and a different French Army. Do 
we not already see that army making daily use of 
helicopters in the field? This discovery of oil was 
not predicted by the press, for if newsmen, writers 
and—one suspects—many officers could predict 
major oil strikes, they would not linger long near 
typewriters. 

The economic resurgence of France was faith- 
fully recorded in the statistics of the day, but was 
received with considerable skepticism. In 1954, 
postwar analyses were said to show that the 
French economy could not provide for the work- 
ers. A year later this idea (surely of Marxist 
origin) was overshadowed by Premier Faure’s 
boast that the French standard of living would 
double by 1965. Having seen France in 1953 and 
again in 1960, I think M. Faure is, if anything, too 
modest. 

French politics, French economics, resources at 
the call of France, all contribute to the appraisal 
of France as an ally. What that appraisal was in 
1954-55 is perhaps suggested by several articles 
that spoke of France as “the sick man of Europe.” 
Such descriptions in 1955 were not a very good 
preparation for an appraisal of France in 1960. 
If they were accurate, we would have to record 
either that France has enjoyed the most rapid 
recovery since Lazarus, or, conversely, that 
France merely looks well and is really at death’s 
door. That the estimates of 1954-55 were in error 
seems more probable. 

The rise of Arab and African nationalism is a 
major event of this period, well reported and well 
covered. One who reads the press faithfully would 
have had no surprises. The great event related to 
Arab nationalism—Egypt’s seizure of Suez—in 
retrospect seems to have been foreshadowed, for 
nationalists of any sort do not like foreigners on 
their soil. 


Emergence of the underestimate 


The first reactions to Nikita Khrushchev’s 
coming to power in the Soviet Union were that 
this was a symptom of an internal struggle for 
power that would weaken the USSR. The Voice of 
America suggested that the Soviet Union had 
overextended its commitments, which reads curi- 
ously in the light of recent events. U.S. News & 
World Report scored a direct hit by predicting a 
period of slackness or relaxing. At this point one 
need not have been a great expert on communism, 
provided only that we accept that if the Com- 
munists feel relatively strong they will attack, 
and if they feel relatively weak they will defend. 
At all times and in all places they are hostile to 
the West and manipulate the legal status of 
“war” and “peace” as seems most expedient for 


them. Impressed by their missiles, the Commu- 
nists are now attacking and consider they can 
extend military guarantees to states in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. To say that an estimate reflects 
this depends on whether its authors clung to the 
ideas commonly adopted in the West before com- 
munism became a world power, or whether they 
have adjusted to the times. 

German rearmament received no less than 14 
columns of coverage in The New York Times of 
1954, six in 1955. This was tremendous coverage, 
probably reflecting the emotional impact of Ger- 
man rearmament on Western Europe. That 
Germany would rearm was accepted. In retro- 
spect, what emerges is the great underestimate of 
the length of time needed. U.S. News & World 
Report was the most conservative, yet it expected 
12 German divisions to be operational by 1958. 
Therefore, its estimate must be scored as a miss. 
It helps a commander little to tell him he will be 
reinforced by 12 divisions, yet to be wrong in their 
arrival date by at least three years. 


Totting up the score 


Let us now score the ten events on the likeli- 
hood of their having been correctly estimated in 
advance. 

It seems that Soviet successes in the missile 
field, the Hungarian revolt and the near-revolt in 
Poland, the European Common Market, De 
Gaulle’s return to power, French recovery, Ger- 
man rearmament, and the discovery of oil in 
North Africa should be scored as misses. The rise 
of Arab and African nationalism, the Egyptiani- 
zation of Suez (and I may be too generous here!) 
and Khrushchev’s diplomatic activity can be 
scored as hits. Therefore, the average of the 1954- 
55 estimate can be taken as 30 per cent correct, 
which is not a passing grade. 

Probably there are several factors which always 
tend to invalidate long-range strategic estimates. 
First is that they are necessarily attempts to pre- 
dict the results of individual decisions long before 
these decisions are made by the people concerned. 

Consider Nasser’s seizure of Suez. It was prob- 
ably safe to have predicted in 1954 or 1955 that at 
some time Egypt would take over the Canal. But 
when? How? It might have been done very peace- 
fully through an exchange of Canal stock for 
Egyptian bonds. One could not predict in 1954 
that John Foster Dulles would decide to withdraw 
from the Aswan Dam project as a result of which 
Nasser would take the Canal. Neither man had 
yet faced the problem that caused him to act. 

Indeed, the most noteworthy victims of this 
weakness of the long-range strategic estimate are 
those Soviet planners who thought the United 
States would let North Korea communize the 
south of that unhappy country. How could they 
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have guessed that President Truman would send 
the U.S. Army back into Korea when Mr. Truman 
himself had not made the decision? 


Departmentalism weakens estimates 


Departmental pressures tend to weaken intelli- 
gence estimates. Departments do not like to admit 
that anything is wrong within their sphere, and 
use censorship and propaganda to hide unpleasant 
truths. If in a democratic state this only affected 
the public, it would be bad enough. But when, as 
sometimes happens, governments deceive them- 
selves, the results can be catastrophic. The classic 
example is described in Arthur Bryant’s The Turn 
of the Tide. There we learn that in 1940 British 
propaganda gave the British public a glowing pic- 
ture of a modern, invincible French Army, con- 
cealed all the evidence of inefficiency and disaf- 
fection, and deceived not merely the public but 
the Cabinet itself! 

At the time, such performances are justified on 
the grounds that to reveal such information would 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. If the Germans 
in 1939 and 1940 thought the French Army in- 
vincible, the fact has yet to appear. The record 
shows that the Germans were aware of the weak- 
nesses of the French Army, while the publics and 
the legislatures that might have insisted on cor- 
recting them were not. 

Singapore is another example. Year in and year 
out, it was publicized as a fortress until even the 
Prime Minister himself, Winston Churchill, 
thought it had landward defenses. It did not. 
Thus, the official who could have directed remedial 
action was deceived, while the Japanese, the tar- 
gets of this advertising, knew exactly what they 
faced. 


Range of skills and interests 


The range of skills and interests involved in 
producing the long-range strategic estimate are 
beyond those to be found in a group of officers. 
The ten events we have considered involve eco- 
nomics, politics, sociology, physics, mathematics, 
Russian, French and German history, and some 
knowledge of the Arab and African peoples. To 
observe this is not to suggest that the solution is 
a mechanical one, the simple assembling of a 
group of expert civilians. If it were, any univer- 
sity would be able to produce good estimates from 
tape recordings of luncheon conversations at the 
faculty club, if not by more formal means. Any- 
one who recalls the academic pacifism so fashion- 
able during the thirties will doubt that university 
opinion is more prescient than opinion elsewhere. 
Perhaps a judicious combination of experts in the 
fields mentioned would, in combination with a 
group of officers who were both hard-headed and 
objective, tend to produce a better long-range esti- 
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mate than the run of the mill. But such estimates 
would still be subject to the vice of departmental- 
ism, worry over academic reputations, and inabili- 
ty to guess how key men will solve problems they 
have not yet faced. 


What is the place of the estimate? 


Is there really a useful place for the long-range 
strategic estimate? Does not the use of such de- 
vices tend to encourage a passive attitude? The 
underlying assumption is that in response to 
someone else’s predicted action we will do thus 
and so. All the stress is on predicting the situa- 
tion; none on making the situation what it should 
be to advance the national interests of the United 
States. The long-range strategic estimate tacitly 
surrenders the initiative. There is no recognition 
of the fact that if we seize the initiative it is the 
other fellow who must face and solve the whole 
series of problems that we create. 

Several years ago there was a good deal of dis- 
cussion to the effect that the United States would 
seize the diplomatic initiative, which was a 
healthy recognition of how important it is to have 
it. That this approach yielded little in the way of 
concrete results may reflect the fact that the 
United States does not yet have a national strate- 
gy that suggests where and in what direction to 
move in order to seize the initiative. In such a 
situation the long-range strategic estimate, with 
its assumption that one responds to the initiative 
of his opponent, the estimate, with its inherent 
vices and built-in errors, is not a helpful guide. 
The time and effort spent in working out such 
estimates would be better directed to identifying 
and solving strategic problems, from which there 
could emerge in time, and probably much sooner 
than expected, a workable, fruitful national 
strategy. 

Here, in the field of strategic studies, the pro- 
fessional soldier is on firmer ground. Here he 
deals much more with problems of terrain, forces 
in being, and mobilization potential, and much 
less with the fields of politics and economics. He 
can begin with the fundamental question: What 
territory must be kept in friendly hands? He can 
be guided by the best compass in these affairs: 
the national interest of the United States. While 
he should not presume to advise his civilian su- 
periors that in 10 years, say, there may be a hos- 
tile regime in Graustark, he can say—and it is 
his professional duty to say—that a hostile re- 
gime in Graustark would be an intolerable threat 
to the safety of the United States. 


Strategic study or strategic estimate? 


If the rule of strategic study rather than stra- 
tegic estimate had been followed in 1949 by Gen- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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pong man in the gray flannel suit poring over 
his textbooks at a large Eastern university 
is a Regular Army lieutenant colonel of Infantry. 
When he earns his Master’s degree in Nuclear 
Physics he might be assigned to the Office of 
Special Weapons in the Department of Defense. 

A few miles away, at one of the nation’s noted 
schools of business administration, another stu- 
dent in civilian clothes is in the last phase of ac- 
quiring his Bachelor’s degree. A noncommissioned 
officer gf the Finance Corps, he has reenlisted for 
this opportunity to advance his Army career while 
continuing his education. 

Both students are on “duty” status. Their col- 
lege work, because of their abilities and aptitudes, 
is being underwritten by the U. S. Army to meet 
its immediate and future needs. 


Much of the Army is at school 


These men are two of approximately 1,000 offi- 
cers and enlisted men who this year are working 
toward bachelor, master and doctor degrees in 
residence through one of two college programs 
completely financed by the Army. This is the 
postgraduate program which includes some 700 
students, and the enlisted college training pro- 
gram scheme which has enrolled 280-odd. In addi- 
tion, the “final semester” program selects some 
400 officers to attend up to one semester and a 
summer session at accredited colleges so they can 
fulfill resident requirements for bachelor and 
graduate degrees. These officers, on “duty” status, 
get their normal Army pay and allowances, but 
nothing for tuition and other incidental expenses. 

About 20,000 more, stationed at posts around 
the world, will undertake part-time resident 
courses, partially financed by the Army, at ac- 
credited colleges and universities. 

In addition, this year the Army will aid some 
48,000 soldiers in completing high school and will 
help thousands of others in attaining the equiva- 
lent of an eighth-grade education. 

These are the over-all goals in the area of gen- 
eral education: For every commissioned officer, a 
bachelor or higher degree; for every warrant offi- 
cer, the equivalent of two years of college; for 
noncommissioned officers and specialists, a high- 
school diploma or equivalency certificate; for all 
others, resumption and continuation of academic 
studies in appropriate grades, as duties permit. 

In this connection, in 1957 when I commanded 
the Southern Area Command of USAREUR, 110 
persons concluded two years of college; 501 en- 
listed men and officers completed one year; 3,766 
qualified as high-school graduates and 2,932 fin- 
ished the eighth grade. Further, 2,504 completed 
resident courses at the University of Maryland, 
which has a branch in Munich, the Command 
headquarters city; 935 concluded high-school or 
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college self-study or correspondence courses. 

So, from basic training through doctoral de- 
gree, of some 870,000 persons in the U. S. Army, 
some 500,000 (including those undergoing basic 
training, and resident and non-resident students 
at service schools) are enrolled in an adult educa- 
tion program that includes more subjects than 
any single school, college, or university in the 
world. Each is studying a technical, business or 
professional subject. During Fiscal 1959, 291,000 
were enrolled in organized schools and educational 
programs. 


Knowledge tempers the cutting edge 


No army can be better than the men who com- 
pose it. The basic, established principle of ground 
warfare is that success in battle depends not only 
upon the proper combination of firepower and mo- 
bility, but also on good, reliable manpower. 

Thus it is that a warship may symbolize the 
Navy and a fighting plane the Air Force. But only 
the combat soldier can symbolize the Army— 
come what may in the way of missiles or special 
weapons. He is the cutting edge of the force that 
wins land victories. He will continue in this role 
so long as the objective in war is the destruction 
of the enemy’s fighting forces and the occupation 
of his territory. Our fighting soldier must be bet- 
ter trained than those who support him, and much 
tougher—in the sense of having been instilled 
with more character, stamina, fortitude, and dis- 
cipline. 

This, then, is the objective of the Army’s train- 
ing and education, wherever conducted and at 
whatever level: to temper the cutting edge of our 
fighting force, whether through increased skills, 
through mental discipline, or through wider gen- 
eral knowledge; to heighten and sharpen that de- 
termining quality which is the key to victory. 

Almost since its beginning, this interest in wide 
educational processes to augment military train- 
ing has been inherent in the U. S. Army. We in 
today’s Army do not insist that formal education 
is the complete answer to the quality of our man- 
power. But we do feel that the wider a soldier’s 
intellectual horizons, the more ably he will fit into 
the pattern of that good, reliable manpower upon 
which his leaders—and those who guide our na- 
tion—must depend in wartime. 


Technological advances create more jobs 


Today, the job of the officer and his men is a 
complicated, technologically demanding one. Be- 
cause of technological advances, today’s Army 
has more than 500 different jobs. According to his 
aptitudes and interests, the soldier may become 
a specialist in any of the technical services or in 
one of the combat arms. In any event, he is essen- 
tial to the Army and has the potential for promo- 
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tion through the ranks to the top. Many of today’s 
generals started as privates, advancing them- 
selves through one or another of the officers’ 
training programs. 

Because of its multitude of occupational spe- 
cialties, the Army has had to develop new tests 
and classifications that meet its training and edu- 
cational programs. One of these, being admin- 
istered by the Office of The Adjutant General as 
an in-service effort, is “Fighter Battery.” Through 
this test we hope to detect potential combat sol- 
diers. In other words, we must seek harder than 
ever for that stable and spiritual self-sufficiency 
required in the individual rifleman. To find it we 
are calling upon the best in civilian and military 
experience. 

The second test is administered in cooperation 
with experts from our colleges and universities. 
It seeks to determine which soldiers are capable 
of advancing more rapidly than their comrades 
and to develop methods that accelerate training 
of those soldiers possessing such abilities. 

So, just as our training methods are constantly 
being studied to keep them in line with the latest 
developments in tactics, weapons and equipment, 
our testing and classification are under constant 
review for possible improvement. 

Perhaps our current testing system, as with 
our educational efforts, is not the complete an- 
swer. But we do know this: among recruits, those 
in the low-score group are in the majority of 
courts-martial and undesirable discharges. 

No matter how good the recruit’s educational 
background, or how well he responds to both basic 
and advanced training in his specialty, each suc- 
cessive plane of training requires greater under- 
standing. Because we believe that education 
broadens understanding and thereby raises per- 
formance potential, the Army offers all officers 
and enlisted men the facilities, incentives and 
guidance for advancing their general education. 


Principles basic to the plan 


To this end the activities of the general educa- 
tional program are conducted at or through Army 
education centers. At these installations profes- 
sional civilian educators guide and counsel stu- 
dents and assist commanders in developing and 
conducting effective educational programs. These 
principles form the basis of the plan: 

@ By strengthening the character and improv- 
ing the military qualifications of each sol- 
dier, we enhance the Army’s potential. 

@ Success in battle depends upon the ability 
of our solders to absorb and apply complex 
combat know-how. 

The ability of soldiers of equal intelligence 
to absorb such knowledge is enhanced in 
proportion to their educational development. 





@ The program of general educational develop- 
ment seeks to broaden the knowledge of the 
individual soldier. 

Credits for work under this program are 
granted directly by colleges and universities. 
High-school diplomas and certificates of equiva- 
lency are granted directly by the soldier’s home- 
town board of education or by his state’s super- 
intendent. The U. S. Armed Forces Institute at 
Madison, Wisconsin, is the official repository for 
grades on high school and college tests, and it 
sends official ratings to interested high schools 
and colleges. USAFI also keeps records of all its 
correspondence courses tests. 

There is another group that I shall call “margi- 
nal.”” These are the low-aptitude men a modern 
army cannot utilize completely, if at all. Their lim- 
ited usefulness is evidenced by the fact that the 
Army must decline their reenlistment. Unless 
these marginals can raise their educational level, 
they can’t make the grade. They are all told so, 
and offered an opportunity to continue their edu- 
cation up through the eighth grade. Indeed, we 
have compulsory on-duty classes for those we feel 
can be turned into assets through proper educa- 
tion, especially those who need only complete the 
eighth grade. 


Education can raise scores 


A general education can raise a soldier’s scores 
on classification tests. I can’t attest to the expe- 
rience of others, but I can tell you the experience 
of Southern Area Command when I commanded it. 
A group of 15 enlisted men, mostly noncommis- 
sioned officers, either volunteered or were ordered 
to an eighth-grade class. The improvement in the 
General Technical Area score for the top four 
registered between 21 and 29 points; the lowest 
five gained between 3 and 5. There was no loss. 
The average gain was a little more than 12 points. 
To me, that is rewarding and reassuring. 

I believe that today education is probably our 
most important domestic problem. No one pre- 
tends that our system is adequate either quantita- 
tively or qualitatively. Not only are we vexed with 
problems such as juvenile delinquency, underpaid 
teachers, and curricula that often miss the heart 
of contemporary world problems; we are also 
wasting the talent of many gifted American 
youths. Each year more than 200,000 outstanding 
senior high-school graduates fail to enter college. 
An equal number, after entering, drop out for 
financial reasons. 

The result of the bitter technological race be- 
tween the Free World and the Communists may be 
said to hinge on the answer to this question: Will 
the next Edward Teller be developed within the 
Free World or behind the Iron Curtain? 

Our experience is the same as in civilian life: 


the better the education, the greater the oppor- 
tunity and the more effective the soldier. Just as 
high-school graduates in civilian life earn more 
than those who quit, promotions and opportu- 
nities in the Army favor the graduate. 

As for our education and training program—so 
important to us, incidentally, that it takes 86 
regulations to span all their ramifications—and 
its worth: We cannot evaluate them in terms of 
money, but I can in terms of human development 
and in performance dividends by recalling three 
instances. 


Return in performance dividends 


Trainfire, our improved and simplified system of 
teaching marksmanship to recruits, was developed 
by a team of experts on human behavior from The 
George Washington University and the Army. The 
group was headed by a talented young lieutenant 
colonel of Infantry who had gone through the 
Army’s school system up through Leavenworth. 
He had qualified for the job—and made his great 
contribution to the Army—by earning a master’s 
degree in psychology. 

A major, who served in my command in Europe, 
took his first university extension course in the 
Far East in 1952. During the next six years he 
earned both a Bachelor of Science degree and a 
Master’s degree in Hospital Administration. In 
1952 he was an able officer in the Medical Service 
Corps. Today, his educational background in ad- 
ministration is so valuable that I could place him 
in my comptroller section. His education increased 
his potential a hundred per cent by making him 
useful in two agencies: the Surgeon General's 
Office, and the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Army. 

To me, the third example is the most impres- 
sive. 

The Department of the Army’s GTA score went 
into effect about a year before a master sergeant 
in the Quartermaster Corps (and a first-rate food 
inspector) in my command was due to reenlist. 
His score was in the low 80s. He volunteered for 
the eighth-grade class and improved to such an 
extent that his scores no longer precluded his re- 
enlistment. 

“T have been taking extension courses ever 
since,” he told one of my officers. “I’m going to 
get a high-school diploma next, and—who knows? 
—I might still have time to cumplete a few years 
of college. This school business is great. I only 
wish someone had written that regulation before. 
I just didn’t know what I was missing!” 

We are proud of what the Army is doing to 
raise the educational standards of our soldiers to 
meet military requirements. Much remains to be 
done, but with the help of our educators we will 
succeed. 
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EEN, 


Col. RUSSELL 0. FUDGE 


_— Thayer Mahan is not known to history. 
as a great commander. He was a distin- 
guished sailor because he had ideas about the 
employment of military power and he could pre- 
sent those thoughts logically in print. 

Mahan wrote of history. But he did something 
more: he reflected upon his study, and formed 
hypotheses from his reflections. Mahan the phi- 
losopher, who could formulate theories for the use 
of seapower and could then fit those theories to 
the national interests of his country, also had the 
ability and zeal to so present his ideas that Ameri- 
ca’s policy-makers could understand, and act. 

American soldiers seem to prefer to change the 
subject when a conversation turns to the fame of 
military philosophers produced by our armed 
services. To be sure, General Emory Upton turned 
a neat trick with his Military Policy of the United 
States. And we can expect to take on the Air 
Force if we dare intimate that General William 
Mitchell wasn’t a genius whose only fault was a 
singular incapacity to make friends and influence 
decision-making people. 

For the sake of interservice amity, let’s pair 
Mitchell with Douhet. But whom can we pair with 
Karl von Clausewitz? If a comparable genius 
exists in our Army’s history, his skeleton is well 
secreted in the closet containing our traditions. 


The soldier’s silence 


Certainly the capability to think philosophically 
and to write well is present in our Army. It is 
apparent daily in dozens of high-level staff 
studies. But in publicly expressing national stra- 
tegic matters this capability of the professional 
corps becomes latent and stillborn. Why? 

The silence of soldiers on the role of the mili- 
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tary does not curtail public speculation. Inquiring 
minds ceaselessly search for vacuums in knowl- 
edge. Into the voids of military reticence have 
gravitated the strategic pioneers of the academic 
world. It was an academic man, Henry A. Kis- 
singer, who introduced limited nuclear war into 
the vernacular of American terminology. Dr. 
Kissinger’s industry entitles him to the acclaim 
he has fairly earned. It is to the Army’s everlast- 
ing chagrin that it took a layman to collate and 
present publicly, fundamental concepts about the 
utilization of nuclear weapons which had been 
debated, at least within the Army, for years be- 
fore the publication of Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy. 

It doesn’t ease the feeling of inferiority when 
Dr. Kissinger throws salt into the still-bleeding 
wound with a comment included in a book review 
in The New York Times. Contemplating an os- 
tensible inability of the soldier to adjust to new 
technology, Dr. Kissinger wrote: “It has been 
hard for men trained in traditional patterns to 
adjust to this upheaval. As a result, much of the 
most fundamental thinking in the field of strategy 
is now done by scholars who, unencumbered with 
an almost useless tradition, have sought to fill an 
intellectual void.” 

That hits us right between the eyes. Having 
been publicly accused of being mentally hide- 
bound, we are summarily sentenced to be super- 
seded in the sphere of strategic theory by scholars 
“unencumbered with an almost useless tradition”’ 
—in other words, by people without military ex- 
perience. 

Is Dr. Kissinger’s statement a harsh and un- 
justified indictment of the profession we honor, 
or of the people in it? Or does its grain of truth 
apply only to their lack of public articulateness? 
How many U.S. Army officers can you name who 





have written about problems of American strate- 
gy so frequently that their names are recognized 
and quoted by national opinion leaders? 

What I shall say is addressed to the too-long 
deferred need to develop selected members of our 
officer corps as nationally recognized advanced 
thinkers and writers in the theory and philosophy 
of the role of the military in national strategy. 


Role of the military thinker 


When we refer to “the role of the military 
thinker” we mean in the spectrum of the capabili- 
ties of the armed forces. Not separate land power, 
sea power, air power, amphibious power, or space 
power, but the judicious and balanced considera- 
tion of the capabilities and limitations of all. By 
“national strategy” we mean the traditional 
grand strategy which encompasses the integra- 
tion and employment of the political, economic, 
sociological and military elements of national 
power to promote the achievement on the inter- 
national scene of American national purposes. We 
say ‘‘military philosopher” because we seek people 
who can articulate a “body of principles” on the 
proper role of the armed forces in American life. 

The military minds we need should belong to 
soldiers with proved judicious temperament, a 
sense of propriety, a gift for conceptual thinking, 
much practical military experience, insight into 
public comprehension, a tendency to an open and 
constantly inquiring mind, and a gift for express- 
ing profound reflections in penetrating and easily 
understood language. These military theorists 
should contemplate the facts of our military pos- 
ture and our military potential. By conceptual 
analysis they would then determine the optimum 
function of the armed forces under a variety of 
postulated national strategies in the international 
environment of today and the foreseeable future. 

We are searching for Army-trained brains that 
can generate thoughts, spread them in publica- 
tions, joust for their acceptance, and finally sal- 
vage the remains, reanimate them, and nurse them 
until they have been properly honored or decently 
buried by responsible national policy-makers. 

These processes are now taking place, but mili- 
tary minds are not in the forefront. Our anguish 
comes from the suspicion that Dr. Kissinger is 
right. Can we top him with some names of soldiers 
who can match his recognized public stature as a 
strategic thinker? 

Our impotence has been spectacularly demon- 
strated time and again to the observant public. 
Within the past few years there has been an in- 
creasingly wide dissemination of thoughtful 
studies on the strategic application of military 
power, written by men from the academic field 
who have limited professional military compe- 
tence. Recall, as one example, the penetrating 


book-length study by Bernard Brodie, Strategy in 
the Missile Age. 

You could easily add other names to what Air 
Marshal Sir John Slessor has aptly called “the 
circle of civilian intellectual strategists.” The 
point is that men with military titles are no- 
toriously few when public recognition is given to 
current authorities on the philosophy of the mili- 
tary profession. Is one of these brilliant laymen 
to gain, unchallenged, the stature of an American 
Clausewitz when the professional and academic 
prestige and qualification of the U.S. Army’s offi- 
cer corps has never been greater? 

The Army has only a few men on active duty 
who have frequently expressed in print thoughtful 
commentaries upon the political implications of 
their profession. Some have appeared in this and 
in other military publications, and their names are 
becoming better known throughout the services. 
Fortunately, the increasing numbers of civilian 
readers of military periodicals also will give these 
authors a springboard into national recognition. 
At this stage, however, it is difficult to name many 
professional soldiers who would be recognized as 
experts on global strategy by members of the 
academic, political, or mass communication media 
communities. Yet these are the civilian leaders 
whom the Army should impress with images of 
the alertness and comprehensive mental grasp of 
its officers. 

If we agree that there is a paucity of Army 
thinkers whose names are in the public eye, why 
is this so? Sometimes it seems there are as many 
excuses for not writing as there are candidates 
among the Army’s highly intelligent and capable, 
but mute by choice, pool of original thinkers. 


The political nature of strategy 


Foremost as an alleged barrier to publication 
for the professional officer corps is the political 
nature of national strategy. American soldiers 
never question that the determination of national 
strategy is a function of our civilian superiors. It 
is the job of politically responsible civilians to 
interpret national views and to weld these opin- 
ions into programs which culminate in a national 
strategy. Most officers probably agree with Han- 
son W. Baldwin’s statement that “no man in uni- 
form should ever be drawn into partisan political 
debate, even about defense policies; neither should 
he be called upon by the Administration to justify 
publicly policies which are the primary responsi- 
bilities of his civilian superiors.” 

However, in this article we are more concerned 
with generating fundamental thinking from the 
profession that has the greatest national security 
competence in the country. It may seem odd that 
the mere suggestion of being “political” has 
silenced this largest body of Americans who have 
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taken a solemn oath to preserve and protect the 
fundamental tenets of the United States. Tradi- 
tionally members of our armed forces have been 
credited with unquestioned honesty, integrity, 
and loyalty to the American political, economic 
and social system. Could not their personal opin- 
ion on matters concerning their profession be as 
“unpartisan” as a doctor’s diagnosis? 

In academic circles it is customary for members 
of faculties frequently to publish original articles 
in their field; in fact, this may actually be a re- 
quirement for promotion. The American soldier, 
however, is not accustomed to members of his 
profession writing about theories of political 
science. Our military tradition (unless modified 
by encouragement from the Army high command) 
may be leading to the gradual abandonment of 


reflective writing on strategic subjects by soldiers. 

The relationship between philosophy and prac- 
tice confronts the military author with a dilemma 
unknown to the civilian writer. His professional 
reputation is at stake if he writes fantasy under 
the guise of military philosophy; his institutional 
loyalty may be questioned (or worse) if he looks 
too critically at current national security policies. 


Army writers must tread carefully 


The soldier-writer must set his sights carefully, 
and he must maintain his initial elevation with 
every salvo. There are several perspectives from 
which he could choose. The most tempting is to 
seek immediate changes in existing national stra- 
tegic programs. This focus is undoubtedly the 
most difficult. The soldier-author needs to have 





ON WA Pictured here are representa- 

tive military thinkers, theorists 
and writers of the past and the present. Karl von 
Clausewitz stands out as a representative of European 
theorists on war of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies; Homer Lea is unique as a figure whose proph- 
ecies have a habit of happening; and General Billy 
Mitchell was a propagandist for airpower who power- 
fully affected American military thought between the 
two world wars. The remaining nine figures represent 
three fields: soldiers themselves, members of the press, 


CLAUSEWITZ 


Savant 


HOMER LEA 
Prophet 


BILLY MITCHELL 


Apostle of air power 


GEORGE C. REINHARDT 
The engineer's approach 
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and representatives of the emergent school of politi- 
cal scientists who write in the military field. 

The first military journalist of modern times was 
“Bull Run” Russell of The London Times. After him, 
the deluge. But few of the many have thought deeply 
or inquired diligently into the problems of war and 
peace, strategy and tactics, of what makes men fight. 
Twenty years of war and absence of peace have reared 
a generation of American reporters who understand 
military affairs better than any preceding generation, 
but the results of their work are uneven and tend to 
the superficiality that is derived from the cruelties of 
deadlines. There is more know-how today, but too little 
think-how. A few exceptions may be made. One, Wal- 
ter Millis, long of The New York Herald-Tribune, is 
now retired from active newspaper work but is still 
actively writing. Hanson Baldwin of The New York 
Times is possibly the most influential of the group, by 
reason of effectiveness as well as having the choicest 
of platforms. S. L. A. Marshall, unlike the others here 
named, made his reputation as a current historian of 
the battlefield. Many would say that because Marshall 
did much of his work in uniform, while on leaves of 
absence from The Detroit News, he should be classified 
among the soldiers. But Marshall, whether in uniform, 
in mufti as a consulant to ORO, or as a writer for his 
newspaper, uses the tools of the reporter’s trade to 
ferret out his facts. 

Another current working journalist, Brig. Gen. 


THOMAS R. PHILLIPS 
The roots of strategy 


WILLIAM R. KINTNER 


The protracted conflict 





clear in his own mind the distinction between 
conformity with approved policy when acting and 
operating, and the liberties granted in speculating 
and proposing. He must realize that objection to 
any current policy immediately becomes contro- 
versial. By being “independent” he offends some- 
one. To be objective, he must bend over back- 
wards and also show the arguments in favor of 
the policy he attacks. 

The Army writer on entering the current policy 
arena must tread carefully. Once he involves the 
short-range merits of current strategy he is in 
danger from the snares of security, budgetary re- 
quirements, personalities, and perhaps even spe- 
cial interests of industry as well as party politics. 
He must always exercise patience and restraint. 
The methods (and fate) of General Mitchell, who 





Thomas R. Phillips, retired, is placed among the mili- 
tary men by reason of his long career as a professional 
soldier. He draws on this experience and on years of 
study and writing in military subjects to contribute 
to The St. Louis Post-Dispatch the most knowledgeable 
journalism in the field today. If more American news- 
papers had men like Phillips on their staffs, the mili- 
tary problems of the United States would be better 
understood by the nation’s newspaper readers. Col. 
George C. Reinhardt, a retired Army engineer, and 
now with The Rand Corp., is best known as a collab- 
orator with Col. William R. Kintner in numerous 
studies; the most recent being their The Haphazard 
Years, a review of how America went to war in 1898, 
1917, 1941 and 1950. Kintner also collaborates with 
others. A book on Defense Department organization 
was written with two fellow soldiers; he also was one 
of a team of contributors to The Protracted Conflict, 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Robert Strausz- 
Hupé of the University of Pennsylvania. While there 
are other military men who have contributed with 
distinction to current military thought, Kintner is 
probably the best known among the emerging acade- 
micians who are represented here by Dr. Henry Kis- 
singer, the author of the justly famous Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy; by Dr. Robert Osgood, 
who has published the most definitive work extant on 
limited war; and by Dr. Roger Hilsman, whose writ- 
ings are better known among his colleagues than by 


WALTER MILLIS 


The skeptical reporter 


HANSON BALDWIN 
Choice platform 


was openly impatient with the judgment of na- 
tional policy-makers and violently critical of their 
decisions, are not advocated for emulation. 
Admiral Mahan would make a much better 
model than Mitchell. Mahan developed a series of 
progressive arguments over several years under 
which he demonstrated to the American people 
the importance of seapower to the national inter- 
ests of the United States. He wrote strongly, but 
he did not pick fights within the Government. He 
did not attack a current policy. Admiral Mahan 
suggested additional strategic opportunities, and 
he did it in a non-political vein. General Mitchell 
spent his time attacking an existing policy condi- 
tion and advocating an immediate and abrupt 
change in the direct face of interservice and politi- 
cal opposition. The Mahan concept rests upon the 


the public and who works within the relative ob- 
scurity of the Legislative Reference Bureau of the 
Library of Congress. Dr. Hilsman, incidentally, began 
his career as a soldier (USMA, June 1943). While 
these three are representatives of the growing number 
of men from the universities and foundations whose 
work affects foreign policy, national military policy, 
strategy and even weapons development, there cre 
many others. Just to name a few others—Brodie, 
Huntington, Morgenstern, Possony — suggests the 
range of interests of this new force. 


HENRY KISSINGER 


Nuclear weapons and policy 


ROGER HILSMAN 


Soldier become academician 


S. L. A. MARSHALL 
Battlefield case worker 


ROBERT OSGOOD 


On limited war 
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belief that the American public is entitled to a 
rational exposition of the principal factors and 
goals of national security, and is capable, through 
its Constitutional policymakers, of deciding what 
best should be done about the opportunities and 
risks under discussion. 

Advocates of this view point out that the writer 
in uniform who would gain national respect must 
address his thinking toward national purpose, 
strategic objectives, and long-range fundamental 
approaches. He must think constructively and 
fundamentally. His words must be couched in re- 
strained postulates of ideas tentatively advanced 
for well-informed analyses and refinement. He 
should avoid taking sides on current issues which 
have become politically controversial. He would 
point out challenges and opportunities, and sug- 
gest alternatives. Informed intellectual stimula- 
tion is his primary contribution. 

The United States has tried to develop its mili- 
tary strategy around the new weapons that tech- 
nology has created, but its people have not been 
completely satisfied that either the physical or 
the social scientist alone has solved the proper 
military application of these strategies. So long as 
the basis of grand strategy rests on value judg- 
ments, the subjectivity of the competent profes- 
sional military strategist should not be eliminated. 


Public information policy 


Uncertainty of informational policy frequently 


is expressed by soldiers as the reason for not 
writing serious articles for publication. This view 
appears to be anomalous, for paragraph 13 of 
AR 360-5 states that the preparation of materials 
“in support of the military policy of the United 
States, or in the interest of the national defense, 
is authorized and desirable.” Furthermore, any 
person who thinks enough of the Army to make 
it a career could hardly find fault with its infor- 
mational objectives. The soldier’s entire profes- 
sional reputation is built around the requirements 
that his remarks pass the tests of security, ac- 
curacy, and propriety. He must note, however, 
that persons on active duty (as well as Depart- 
ment of the Army civilian employees) who are 
solicited for materials by media other than official 
periodicals or service journals must obtain ap- 
proval for the preparation and publication of such 
materials from the Office of the Chief of Informa- 
tion, acting for the Secretary of the Army. 
Since the manuscripts envisaged in this article 
are for “national scale’ release, it behooves the 
Office of the Chief of Information to prevent 
“clearance frustration” by encouraging a rapport 
between OCINFO and Army writers which will 
eliminate shortcomings within the Army family. 
OCINFO habitually proffers encouragement to all 
Army writers; but particularly will a friendly 
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hand be necessary in the nebulous field of na- 
tional strategy where the minds we seek may be 
projecting concepts and philosophies difficult to 
translate into simple black-and-white and noncon- 
troversial terms. 


The barrier of command channels 

Many writers become discouraged at trying 
their hand on an original “think piece” simply be- 
cause they have difficulties in getting their brain- 
storms past their immediate superiors. The senior 
may find it difficult to clear expressions which 
radically differ from his own “more mature”’ 
views. The junior is impatient for change, and 
may feel that the counsel of his boss is excessive 
control in an area where clear criteria for super- 
vision have not been developed. 

Of a more serious nature is the intersection of 
writing for publication with the responsibilities 
of the activity to which the writer is assigned. 
This is the field where the idea man must tread 
softly, for the plain truth is that he is in the terri- 
tory of the officer in charge of that activity. He 
has no literary or other license to compromise his 
superior. Concepts involving the functions of the 
offices to which military writers are assigned 
properly should be submitted as normal duty rec- 
ommendations through the channels of that office. 

This “command concept” does not, of course, 
automatically mean that there can be no writing. 
It merely means that the office of assignment 
must approve. An outstanding example in the 
U.S. Government is Mr. George F. Kennan who, 
while director of the Policy Planning Staff of the 
Department of State, and who is a career Foreign 
Service officer, published a study which estab- 
lished the philosophical basis of our national 
policy of containment. True, he used the pseudo- 
nym “Mr. X” for “The Sources of Soviet Conduct” 
in the July 1947 issue of Foreign Affairs, but his 
identity and organizational position became 
known almost immediately. 


The security hurdle 


The problem of security classification is distinct 
from that of either informational policy or com- 
mand relationship. The danger of slippages of 
classified material is obvious. A more insidious 
threat stemming from the writer’s personal and 
close knowledge may be a cause for pause. 

The officers who may be best qualified to write 
of military power are also likely to be those who 
have acquired the most need-to-know information. 
In addition, they are parties to many privileged 
communications in their relationships with top 
policy-making officials. Being intellectually alert, 
they also keep abreast of current literature in 
their field. Inevitably there comes the day when 
these officers have an insight created by a knowl- 





edge whose source they themselves are not sure 
of. It is readily understandable why many of these 
officers simply play it safe and write nothing. The 
solution, of course, lies in the system of clear- 
ances which the manuscript must follow. 


Rewards and penalties 

What are the rewards for a good-idea man who 
has the energy and after-hours diligence to put 
his thoughts into literary effort? Occasionally a 
rating officer will recognize the contribution of a 
thinker to the military arts by mentioning his 
skill on an efficiency report. Other rewards are 
few. Lacking an Army writing tradition, many 
officers doubt that they gain service prestige for 
their efforts. Consistent production on a national 
scale, however, should do much to satisfy two 
human motivations: recognition as a creative 
person, and ethical augmentation of income. 

But penalties abound. The worst is the assign- 
ment frustration of the bright-idea officer who 
has appeared in print. Just as surely as the cream 
of troop units is skimmed regularly, this officer 
will be siphoned into a staff job and soon will re- 
ceive an order to prepare a speech or an article 
for his commander. Such an assignment is a 
tough one for even a skilled writer, for trans- 
posing ideas from one person’s brain and vocab- 
ulary to someone else’s is difficult indeed. Few 
men have the intellectual stamina to have their 
brains cleaned and their choice words assembled 
all day for someone else and then to continue after 
duty the same type of endeavor under their own 
style. 

It would appear, then, that most of the reasons 
commonly advanced for the reluctance of soldiers 
to write in the field of national strategy are ra- 
tionalizations. None is insurmountable. 

If we accept the premise that American public 
understanding of the problems of national secu- 
rity will be enhanced by receiving the views of 
professional soldiers, and if there are no valid 
reasons why they cannot break into print on the 
subject, what reasonable steps can we take to 
obtain such publication? 


We have the outlets 


The U. S. armed forces have service journals 
that are fitted to present national security views. 
Furthermore, these magazines enjoy national and 
international reputations and have a wide civilian 
readership that is knowledgeable in national se- 
curity affairs. The civilian strategic writers we 
have chided often keep up to date on military 
events through systematic study of our military 
press. 

The military magazines now published in the 
United States could implement the gist of this 
appeal. Traditionally they have always sought 


good articles articulating a philosophy for mili- 
tary power. Theirs is a key role in the conclusions 
of this study. 

Appearing in print recurrently in service jour- 
nals is still only a first step. Our writers must 
have the versatility and profundity to keep a 
steady output flowing to national scholarly maga- 
zines as well as to the service journals. The goal 
for each is to make his name familiar to all the 
nationally recognized opinion-formulating groups 
in order that service ideas may fall on fertile 
ground. 

These steps would go a long way toward over- 
coming the obstacles to military writing we have 
already discussed. There remains one major block, 
however. That is the element of time for sus- 
tained study and reflection. Clausewitz spent 12 
years in producing his opus. But if we want a few 
thoughtful books worthy of taking their places 
alongside Brodie’s and Kissinger’s, we cannot de- 
pend upon those written a chapter a year. 


What the Army can do 


Here is where the Department of the Army 
might do something specific, through the estab- 
lishment of Military Study Fellowships. After all, 
fellowships for research are normal in academic 
circles and are becoming increasingly prevalent in 
industry as well as in the professions. 

The Department of the Army could invite peo- 
ple on active duty and even those on the inactive 
list to apply annually for fellowships. The number 
would depend upon those qualified under DA cri- 
teria and the money allotted for the purpose. Ap- 
plicants probably would not exceed ten. The key 
qualification would be a record of having pre- 
viously published material in the general field of 
military policy, and these articles should be sub- 
mitted for evaluation. This requirement would re- 
flect direct participation in the process by the 
service journals, and would itself be a strong 
motivation to military authors. 

Selected Military Fellows would be sent to the 
Army War College for one or two years. It would 
not matter that they were not graduates. Here 
they would be given a desk and turned loose. 
They could use the superb library; they could 
attend lectures of their choice; they could monitor 
student committee discussions; or they could pick 
the brains of the students. Here is where a cross- 
section of the Army’s outstanding minds arrive 
each year. 

There would be a catch: these Fellows must 
write. Their finished writings should go before a 
murder board of faculty members or students. 
The board would act in the capacity of friendly 
critics; the author could take or reject their sug- 
gestions, as he desired. 

Lastly, the author must get into print. If the 
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Fellow hasn’t published a significant article by 
the end of his first year, his fellowship terminates. 
If he has, his fellowship is extended an additional 
year: He is published or he falls out at. the end 
of his first year. Otherwise there would be little 
hope that he could discipline his research to ac- 
complish the objective of producing an acceptable 
book-length manuscript within two years. 

When our Military Fellows return to their nor- 
mal career patterns they will have earned an addi- 
tional qualification which should make them as 
knowledgeable as graduates of the Army War 
College. In addition, those who proved themselves 
would be ideal for service with policy speech 
groups, advanced study offices, high-level commit- 
tee projects, or faculties of the higher military 
colleges. 

Costs could be absorbed by a reduction in the 
number of officer spaces allocated to the civilian 
education program, keeping in mind that it would 
cost less for a Military Fellow than to send an 
officer to a civilian graduate school. 

The Army has been found wanting in encour- 
aging the further development of its many ca- 


pable officers who have the ability to evolve a 
concept of the role of the military establishment 
in national affairs. There appear no established 
methods for building up a field of accepted uni- 
formed authorities by giving them outlets to be- 
come quoted as thinkers. Yet it would seem that 
the development of a group of nationally known 
strategic thinkers would reflect favorably upon 
the caliber of the Army; and the prestige thus 
earned would generate in the public a broader 
confidence in their Army and its sense of purpose. 
A planned program to display a public image of 
an intellectual community within the ranks of the 
Army seems possible. 

If we soldiers have been unjustly charged with 
intellectual incompetence; if investigation indi- 
cates a tendency to drift toward such a void de- 
spite the existence of a strong capability; and if 
refinements of current procedures are available 
for developing military philosophers, there re- 
mains only one final question: Where are they? 

Will you, Colonel Mahan, reach for your quill? 
The Nation, the military services, the Army’s offi- 
cer corps, and ARMY welcome your ideas. 





Strategic Estimates or 
Strategic Studies 


(Continued from page 54) 
eral Vandenberg and encouraged by his political 
superiors, the situation as regarded proper U.S. 
policy in that period would have been much 
clearer. Look again at Vandenberg’s quoted testi- 
mony. You will note that it is a series of predic- 
tions as to what the Soviet Union would do, 
followed by a recommendation that our entire 
armed forces be reorganized to respond to that 
predicted course of action, and that the prediction 
was completely wrong. 

Suppose that instead of trying to guess what 
the Soviet Union might do, Vandenberg had said: 


Gentlemen, we cannot permit Western Europe to 
fall into Communist hands because its resources 
added to theirs will outmatch ours. Any attempt to 
overrun it is a major threat to U.S. security and 
must be countered. A drive into the Middle East 
would deprive Europe of oil and ruin it economically. 
The number of hostile forces that can be supported 
there is limited, and so we can meet them with a 
limited response. In the Far East, the Chinese Com- 
munists can move into southeast Asia, while the 
North Koreans can cross the 38th parallel. Either 
event if unopposed would start a chain reaction of 
surrenders which would endanger U.S. security, and 
so we must be ready to meet either attack. 

A Soviet drive to the Channel would probably in- 
volve almost 100 divisions. We cannot match such a 
force in peacetime, so we must in the first instance 
rely on the Strategic Air Command as a deterrent, 
while we encourage Europe to rebuild its forces to 
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a level that would force the Soviet Union to mobilize 
before moving. We cannot afford a large-enough 
SAC, a usable cover force, and also a major carrier- 
building program. Given the current level of Soviet 
naval strength, I am afraid the carrier program 
must yield. However, should the Soviet Union build 
surface naval strength, my views would change. 

In regard to the Middle and Far East, there I 
must point out that a Communist advance must 
draw an American advance. Worthwhile targets for 
strategic bombardment are not present, so our 
ground forces would have to be committed. I must 
therefore recommend the modest expenditure in- 
volved in restoring General MacArthur’s regiments 
to three-battalion strength, and in providing him 
with a modest component of tactical air. 


Such a revision of General Vandenberg’s testi- 
mony puts what he said in line with classic ap- 
praisal of capabilities rather than intentions 
while preserving his views in regard to the car- 
rier program. (For the rest, I wrote in 1948 that 
the Chinese Communists would not stay within 
China’s borders and urged building India as a 
counterweight. I still say it in 1960.) 

When Vandenberg’s testimony is made a stra- 
tegic study rather than an estimate, it becomes 
something that can stand the test of time because 
it is based on terrain in the broadest sense, hostile 
capabilities, and U.S. national interest. Let com- 
mittees take those for guideposts, let senior offi- 
cers and the political leaders direct the military 
to strategic studies, and our examination of our 
national problems will thereafter proceed on more 
fruitful lines. 





Night Pursuit of College Algebra is becoming more important than Rifle 


Platoon in Night Attack 


Capt. H. J. MEYER 


THE EVILS OF 


DEGREE 
HYSTERIA 


MEAN no criticism of the officer intent on earn- 

ing a sheepskin, for I think I understand the 
varied reasons: personal and professional, the 
occasionally selfish, but more often the dedicated 
pursuit of knowledge. But I question the need for 
the degree hysteria that grips today’s Army. 

Is academic scholarship replacing military lead- 
ership and command ability? Is Night Pursuit of 
College Algebra becoming more important than 
Rifle Platoon in Night Attack? I don’t think the 
current stress on the importance of a degree is 
having a pronounced, observable and favorable in- 
fluence on combat efficiency, but I do believe the 
continuous energetic emphasis on the need of a 
diploma is having a deleterious effect. 

Now the pursuit of knowledge during off-duty 
hours is commendable, demonstrating among 
other virtues perseverance and ambition—both 
desirable in a soldier. The Army, recognizing that 
a degree is a wholesome appendage, encourages 
undergraduate part-time study, and even foots 75 
per cent of the tuition bill. That is a good scheme, 
but it is being abused. I venture to say that if this 


grant were suspended, many of its beneficiaries 
would switch from classroom classics to living- 
room TV. 

We even find soldiers who become captive schol- 
ars because of the pressures of a commander or 
his policies. In certain circles the officer attend- 
ance at Podunk U has become more important 
than an inspector general’s visit. I think too that 
many captive scholars are being prodded by po- 
tential remarks on efficiency reports; they don’t 
enroll because of the Army’s needs. Still others 
take advantage of the financial assistance. I don’t 
blame them, but I'd prefer their enrollment in 
non-resident courses at our service schools. 

For these reasons I think tuition aid should be 
significantly curtailed by stiffening the eligibility 
requirements. The Army won’t lose. We’d still get 
applications from outstanding officers with a gen- 
uine thirst for self-improvement, who would en- 
roll even if they had to pay the full tuition fee. 
Such officers seek self-improvement for an even 
loftier motive: dedication to the service. 
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It doesn’t take much calculating to realize that 
the soldier who sits in a classroom three or four 
nights a week is not at his military best on follow- 
ing days. Most likely he will be concerned about 
homework or a forthcoming examination. Granted 
that most of these part-time scholars do their 
homework and studying outside of the orderly 
room or office. Yet one unforeseen aspect of the 
current college drive is the evidence of textbooks 
lying among others on staff desks. You’ve prob- 
ably noticed headquarters typists pecking away at 
theses such as Child Health in the Classroom. 
Thus it is clear that in some cases even part-time 
efforts to obtain a degree detract considerably 
from primary military duties. You wonder, has 
the Army quit doing its own work at night? Since 
we haven't, I suggest we are failing to get full 
measure from some soldier scholars. 

Most of us know that some officers are absent 
from their outfits for long periods while they es- 
tablish resident requirements. It’s even possible 
to graduate one day and retire the next—quite 
legal under current leave and education policies. 
You know who does their work while these people 
are gone for as long as six months out of a year! 

I don’t say that the workload of a single ab- 
sentee can’t be taken on by others. But multiply 
his absence by that of several hundred full-time 
students. We can ill afford such absences in these 
days of personnel shortages. 

A college degree, while worthwhile, is no indi- 
cation of intellectual superiority, nor does it 
assure military ability. On the contrary, some 
college courses have scant application to the nu- 
clear battlefield. I question the value of courses in 
hotel operation, textile management, and green- 
house economics as majors for an infantry officer. 
This shows the shallowness of the college-degree 
philosophy, and is another weakness in encour- 
aging officers to seek degrees. 


It seems to me that if the Army must pay for 
an officer’s schooling, it should prescribe courses 
that fit his background and experience. This would 
have to conform to the educational standards of 
the civilian college. Such a program would sanc- 
tion courses that enhance a soldier’s ability to 
speak and write precisely and clearly. History, 
government, and geography would go along with 
mathematics and some natural science. The sub- 
jects he would study would not only assure his 
future livelihood, but broaden his service school 
learning. In other words, require the undergrad- 
uate to undertake a formalized, dictated program 
of study which supplements service school resi- 
dent instruction. 


There are many excellent reasons for wanting 
the greater proportion of active officers to have 
a degree, but I think we have gone overboard. 
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Meeting certain resident requirements in order to 
obtain a degree will not make a better-trained 
officer. What he gains will not result in any tre- 
mendous changes in his career capabilities. Why 
then have a final semester plan? Why not accept 
anyone who is six months or so away from a de- 
gree as equally well equipped educationally as 
his counterpart who has one? 

I also think that diplomas should not be used 
as they are in some instances as an overriding 
consideration in certain assignments, or even 
promotion. To me the possession of a degree indi- 
cates to some extent self-discipline, motivation, 
and striving for a personal goal. All these attri- 
butes are common to the character of a mature 
officer. Consequently, what does ownership of a 
degree prove? When acquired by the young and 
immature it demonstrates, in addition to these 
qualities, a potential and little else. Why is a 
degree so important to the person who is mature, 
settled, and has consistently demonstrated a 
wisdom born of native intelligence and varied 
experience ? 

It seems to me that if all officers must be col- 
lege graduates, then we are going about the busi- 
ness in piecemeal fashion, by part-time efforts, 
diluted programs and halfway measures. Current 
requirements for a commission do not include a 
college degree, but perhaps that is where we need 
correction. If a sheepskin is so essential, then no 
one should be commissioned unless he has one. If 
we do that it won’t be long before the non-grad- 
uates now in service will be replaced through nor- 
mal attrition. The suggestion of no-degree-no- 
commission is unlikely to materialize, but it 
points up the fallacy of the entire concept. Many 
hold that to hope for all officers to have a degree 
is unrealistic, impracticable, and sometimes un- 
reasonable. 

Several observers have expressed one sugges- 
tion worthy of consideration: that all educational 
efforts be directed towards junior officers. If we 
want all officers to have a degree let’s concentrate 
entirely on new lieutenants who do not own 
diplomas. Send them to school for as long as 
necessary, specify their study courses, and when 
they graduate work them full time. Meanwhile, 
continue encouraging the experienced officer to 
participate in off-duty study so long as it does not 
interfere with his main job. 

A college degree is not and cannot be the solu- 
tion to our educational deficiencies. It seems to 
me an Army that prides itself on the fact that 75 
per cent of its career officers have degrees, is well 
prepared to carry out its mission from the di- 
ploma standpoint. Let’s quit wasting our talent 
on the campus and put it to work in the field. Our 
soldiers are looking for combat leaders, not cam- 
pus scholars. 
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SUMMER CAMP FOR REGULARS. For noncommissioned officers who never see a new 
weapon, much less get a chance to fire it 


SFC C. W. TUCKER 


All Regulars should be familiar with the latest de- 
velopments in personal weapons and the up-to-date 
concept of their use in battle. But many noncommis- 
sioned officers who are in administrative work have 
never had a chance to handle the new rifle or machine 
gun, much less fire it. When the next international dis- 
agreement occurs, I wouldn’t want to be placed in 
charge of a section or platoon armed with weapons 
about which I know little or nothing. Lack of self- 
confidence would be the most possible of several un- 
wanted possibilities. The current limited issue of the 
M14 for familiarization firing does not fulfill the need: 
too slow and not enough. 

Why can’t we have a summer encampment for all 
Regular Army enlisted men, say E4 through E9, ex- 
cluding those already serving in combat units, STRAC, 
and the like, and those physically disqualified? We 
could select a post somewhere in the geographic center 
of the continental United States, possibly one that is 
inactive or seasonally used. We could open this post 
for three months during the summer. A percentage of 
Regulars could attend in staggered groups for 14 days 
of training in new weapons, equipment, and concepts. 
No war games; just nomenclature, disassembly and 
assembly, range firing, care and maintenance, squad 
tactics, and perhaps ending with a company or bat- 
talion problem. This type of training would compete 
noncommissioned officers against one another and en- 


able us to make a finer showing back at our home 
units when serving with the “troops” the remainder 
of the time. 

Another factor which might be injected into such 
a program is field testing of new weapons and equip- 
ment that are still in the development stage. The men 
to do this testing would be selected not on the basis 
of past experience but for their display of mental 
attitude and aptitude during the early days of the 
training. These tests would determine not only how 
the new compares with the old, but would register 
the reaction of the individual soldier when the un- 
familiar suddenly is thrust upon him. A human guinea 
pig soon adopts a special aptitude for being a guinea 
pig, and rather than demonstrating the reaction of the 
many, reacts as a technician. 

In our fast-moving tempo of futuristic today and 
obsolete tomorrow, an all-out emergency would see 
the placing of new, unfamiliar arms in the hands of 
thousands, perhaps millions, of Regular and Reserve 
soldiers. 

I believe that if more knowledge of new weapons 
and concepts could be included in our current training, 
it would be one more step toward modernizing the 
Army by equipping it with the finest tools and the 
necessary experience for using them properly. I am 
certain that our commanders would welcome us if we 
returned with a fresh outlook and reestablished con- 
fidence, knowing that we could serve any place, any- 
where, anytime. 


DIRTY WORK AT THE CROSSROADS. We expect unconventional tactics, so why not 
train to meet them? 


MAJ. IRVIN M. KENT 


A long convoy of Army vehicles winds its way 
toward a maneuver area. The hot July sun leaves the 
troops parched. Headquarters Battery has just crossed 
the state line and entered the maneuver area. Aggres- 
sor is several hundred miles away, we have air supe- 
riority, the column is well dispersed, flank security is 
assured, and no one is worried. 

As our trucks roll to the side of the road for a 
break, the men of the march serial are delighted to 
spy an ice-cream van come down the road with merrily 
tinkling bells. The friendly vendor stops, sells, jokes 
with the men, and reminisces about his old outfit. 


During a ten-minute break he counts many sales. As 
the troops are called to remount the vendor slips a 
note to an umpire. The umpire glances at the note, 
stuffs it into his pocket, and says nothing. 

About an hour later, as the convoy reaches a moun- 
tainous stretch of road, the umpire blows a halt. He 
informs the CO of Headquarters Battery, whom he has 
seen eating an ice-cream cone, that he and almost one 
hundred of his men are violently ill; that about half 
of his trucks crashed off the road when their drivers 
were suddenly overcome by nausea; and that in addi- 
tion to the poisoned men, Headquarters Battery has 
just suffered 20 casualties in the resulting accidents. 

Not far away, on a railroad running roughly parallel 
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to our truck convoy, a troop train 
crosses a bridge over a deep ravine. 
Suddenly there are puffs of white 
smoke at three points along the 
bridge. Umpires appear, halt the 
train, and inform the train com- 
mander that he and 80 per cent of 
his force are casualties; that the 
bridge is out of action until engi- 
neer troops arrive to rebuild it. In 
short, U. S. Forces are now minus 
the major portion of the signal bat- 
talion assigned to Corps for the 
maneuver. 

Throughout the maneuver area, 
men and women, apparently local 
citizens, note convoy strengths, 


STRAIGHTENING 


MSGT GERALD CRUMLEY 
Was trying to button on some old khakis last week and heard the wife snigger, so since then 
have been sort of looking around the company at how the boys with a little service are 


making out in one of our most continuing battles. 


Going by the mess counter for pie and coffee yesterday I noticed the Mess Steward C 


and the young cooks ¢ G . Those cooks might be salvageable but I’m afraid the Steward 


times, routes, and equipment. 
Within hours, U. S. communica- 
tions personnel report a great deal 
of obviously coded messages being 
transmitted by radio throughout 
the area. 

Bivouac areas, command posts 
and supply installations are de- 
clared hit by Aggressor missiles 
despite good camouflage discipline 
and the almost total absence of 
discernible Aggressor air recon- 
naissance. 

Thus U. S. Forces have been in- 
troduced in some measure to Ag- 
gressor partisan warfare, which we 
call unconventional warfare (UW). 

While we have tested many new 
doctrines in our maneuvers, so far 
we have largely failed to inject the 
note of grim realism required by 
conditions we face in most areas of 
the world where we may be asked 


is past help. 


of the far tables facing away from us 


Was sitting in the open mess this afternoon _ , having a schooner, when the Sergeant 
Major walked in and sat on the adjoining ee . After lowering his beer level 
an inch or so he sighed. ‘‘Reckon I sweated off about six pounds at Saturday’s parade,” 
he said, and hitched at his belt 

“Yeah,” I answered, sneaking a quick look down at my own belt line @™ . “Looks like 
a fellow could get rid of a lot of blubber marchin’ in this heat.” 

We were studying our beer collars when Rosie and Mabel from the WAC Detachment 


walked in , Dwi a buck sergeant \ I hadn’t seen before. They sat down at one 


Id 


The Sarge salted his beer and muttered, “Appears marchin’ isn’t helpin’ some of our 


ladies-at-arms too much either.” 





to fight. Our commanders and staffs 
have studied UW and considered 
some of its problems, both as a means for our use 
and as a tactic to defend against. But study has re- 
mained theoretical, and the overwhelming bulk of our 
troops have no real concept of what UW can do or 
mean. 

This need not remain so. Some imagination, willing- 
ness to try the unusual, and a small expenditure of 
maneuver funds can provide the realistic effects we 
have described and inject into our maneuver play the 
conditions we must be prepared to face and overcome. 
To visualize how this could be done, let’s return to the 
month of September prior to the July maneuver. 

Routine directives from USCONARC setting forth 
maneuver policies for the future include this sentence: 
“UW play will be included in all future maneuvers. 
Aggressor and U. S. UW and counter-UW activities 
and preparations may start as early as six months 
prior to the announced date of any future maneuver, 
in the area announced for such maneuver.” 

No undue prominence is given this announcement, 
nor to the attachment during the following January 
of Special Forces teams to Aggressor headquarters. 
U. S. Force headquarters was designated at the 
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same time, and certain signal, intelligence and psywar 
units were immediately assigned to it. Largely, per- 
haps, to the mystification of the staff, which wondered 
what the hell to do with them. 

U. S. Force’s G2 thought he had a clue when he 
read these lines tucked into “General Situation”: 
“The Circle Trigon party, while not believed numer- 
ous, has an effective hard core of fanatical personnel 
in the maneuver area, and Aggressor has the capa- 
bility of clandestine reinforcement with well-trained 
agents and Special Forces type troops. The attitude 
of the civilian population in the maneuver area is as- 
sumed to be loyal to the U. S., but generally uncon- 
cerned with military matters. Local authorities are 
considered absolutely loyal, with few possible excep- 
tions, but completely untrained in UW techniques and 
possibilities.” 

G2 attempted to arouse interest, but was generally 
unsuccessful because the rest of the staff was over- 
worked and undermanned in its attempt to meet the 
“serious and practical’’ problems of preparing for the 
maneuver. G2, assisted initially by G3, did his best 





THE CURVE 


“Who's that slim buck?” I asked. ‘“New in the Regiment?” 


“Nope. That’s young Gridley. Just made his third. No pot on that lad.” 


“Sarge,’’ I said, ‘wonder what happens to the young guys like that, that they graduate 


into various types of jelly bellies and row bottoms like us.”’ 


“Oh, age helps some, of course. But mostly I figger it comes from just too much chow or 


the wrong kind, and too much beggin’ out of drill and parades. And a good sized slab of 


plain laziness, of course.” 


I thought about yesterday’s extra pie. “Guess you're right. Seems kind of a shame, way 


so many of us let ourselves run to fat.” 


The Sarge finished his beer and stood up 


go to chow.” 


As we walked outside I said, “You know, Sarge, maybe the Brass doesn’t push these 
weight control programs like they should. Seem to fizzle out after a while.” 
He peered at me through the window of his car. ‘Nope, Top. Just like everything else a 


soldier comes by that’s worth anything. Takes guts. So I figger it takes guts to ditch it. 


They don’t issue these pots, do they?” 
“No, they sure don’t, Sarge.” 


gave me a waddle. 


“Come on, suck in your gut and let’s 


I headed for my own car, wondering if my tight khakis 


gear, or in some instances storing 
them with Circle Trigon members, 
they moved into their target areas. 
Certain team members remained in 
Aggressor uniform in remote areas, 
living out of sight of untrusted 
eyes. Others, with civilian clothes 
and false but valid-looking papers, 
moved into the towns and cities of 
the maneuver area. 


Many of these men pretended to 
be recently discharged soldiers 
from other parts of the United 
States who had spent some time 
in the area during their service, 
and had decided to return and live 
there. They sought and found jobs 
in a variety of occupations. All 
joined church groups, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, trade unions, civic 
groups, and the like. They kept 
eyes and ears open, unobtrusively 
learned the geographic and socio- 
logical make-up of their areas, and 
generally acted like men who have 
come to stay and settle in a com 
munity. As they made friends with 
the help of their Circle Trigon 
hard-core designees, they recruited 
others who would assist, such as 
reservists and veterans who could 
be appealed to on patriotic grounds 
to thus assist in training U. S. 
forces. Commitments were made 
for award of USAR point credits 
after the end of the maneuver, as 
well as Department of the Army 
Certificates of Appreciation. 


The groups that were formed met 
and trained in secrecy. Task or- 





to meet the conditions he could foresee, but it was 
an uphill struggle. Things became increasingly difficult 
as D-day approached and the “normal’’ problems in- 
creased in intensity and urgency. 

At Aggressor headquarters, full-scale security meas- 
ures went into effect upon receipt of orders attaching 
Special Forces teams. Lists were prepared of Inactive 
Reserve and retired officers and men living in the 
maneuver area who were to be approached and re- 
quested to accept Circle Trigon membership. Approxi- 
mately one hundred such persons were recruited vol- 
untarily. Railroad and communications people, factory 
journalists, 
doctors, druggists, and some local police and govern- 


workers, farmers, engineers, lawyers, 
ment officials were given classified instructions and 
formed into typical Circle Trigon cells. 

Early in February the Special Forces teams, who 
during January had been briefed on the maneuver 
area generally and their own section of it particularly, 
were infiltrated by night air drop and air-landed into 


remote sections. After stashing parachutes and other 


ganizations were built up and mis- 

sions assigned. Realistic requests 
for materiel were transmitted to Aggressor head- 
quarters which responded by means of night airdrops 
and clandestine air-landings. By D-day all was ready 
and Aggressor’s UW forces were in position. 

We have visualized some of the maneuver results. 
By using USAR personnel not officially scheduled to 
take part in the maneuver, but secretly issued active 
duty orders for the maneuver period, simulated 
guerrilla groups could be constituted to add realistic 
play. These people actually would have been recruited 
by the Circle Trigon hard core and infiltrated Special 
Forces personnel. 

Of course, this type of situation could be played as 
a two-sided maneuver. Similar activity by U. S. Force 
in the area designated to be occupied by Aggressor 
during the initial phase of the maneuver would also 
train our troops in UW coordination and link-up tech- 
niques. 

Similar maneuver training could be even more read- 
ily done in friendly overseas areas with the coopera- 
tion of host governments, by having our Special Forces 
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to our truck convoy, a troop train 
crosses a bridge over a deep ravine. 
Suddenly there are puffs of white 
smoke at three points along the 
bridge. Umpires appear, halt the 
train, and inform the train com- 
mander that he and 80 per cent of 
his force are casualties; that the 
bridge is out of action until engi- 
neer troops arrive to rebuild it. In 
short, U. S. Forces are now minus 
the major portion of the signal bat- 
talion assigned to Corps for the 
maneuver. 

Throughout the maneuver area, 
men and women, apparently local 
citizens, note convoy strengths, 
times, routes, and equipment. 
Within hours, U. S. communica- 
tions personnel report a great deal 
of obviously coded messages being 
transmitted by radio throughout 
the area. 

Bivouac areas, command posts 
and supply installations are de- 
clared hit by Aggressor missiles 
despite good camouflage discipline 
and the almost total absence of 
discernible Aggressor air recon- 
naissance. 

Thus U. S. Forces have been in- 
troduced in some measure to Ag- 
gressor partisan warfare, which we 
call unconventional warfare (UW). 

While we have tested many new 
doctrines in our maneuvers, so far 
we have largely failed to inject the 
note of grim realism required by 
conditions we face in most areas of 
the world where we may be asked 


is past help. 


STRAIGHTENING 


MSGT GERALD CRUMLEY 


Was trying to button on some old khakis last week and heard the wife snigger, so since then 
have been sort of looking around the company at how the boys with a little service are 


making out in one of our most continuing battles. 


Going by the mess counter for pie and coffee yesterday I noticed the Mess Steward “ 


and the young cooks ¢ G . Those cooks might be salvageable but I’m afraid the Steward 


Was sitting in the open mess this afternoon a , having a schooner, when the Sergeant 
Major walked in and sat on the adjoining ik . After lowering his beer level 
an inch or so he sighed. ‘‘Reckon I sweated off about six pounds at Saturday’s parade,” 
he said, and hitched at his belt 

“Yeah,” I answered, sneaking a quick look down at my own belt line #™\ . “Looks like 
a fellow could get rid of a lot of blubber marchin’ in this heat.” 

We were studying our beer collars when Rosie and Mabel from the WAC Detachment 


walked in - Dei a buck sergeant 


of the far tables facing away from us 


I hadn’t seen before. They sat down at one 


\ 
dId 


The Sarge salted his beer and muttered, “Appears marchin’ isn’t helpin’ some of our 


ladies-at-arms too much either.” 





to fight. Our commanders and staffs 
have studied UW and considered 
some of its problems, both as a means for our use 
and as a tactic to defend against. But study has re- 
mained theoretical, and the overwhelming bulk of our 
troops have no real concept of what UW can do or 
mean. 

This need not remain so. Some imagination, willing- 
ness to try the unusual, and a small expenditure of 
maneuver funds can provide the realistic effects we 
have described and inject into our maneuver play the 
conditions we must be prepared to face and overcome. 
To visualize how this could be done, let’s return to the 
month of September prior to the July maneuver. 

Routine directives from USCONARC setting forth 
maneuver policies for the future include this sentence: 
“UW play will be included in all future maneuvers. 
Aggressor and U. S. UW and counter-UW activities 
and preparations may start as early as six months 
prior to the announced date of any future maneuver, 
in the area announced for such maneuver.” 

No undue prominence is given this announcement, 
nor to the attachment during the following January 
of Special Forces teams to Aggressor headquarters. 
U. S. Force headquarters was designated at the 
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same time, and certain signal, intelligence and psywar 
units were immediately assigned to it. Largely, per- 
haps, to the mystification of the staff, which wondered 
what the hell to do with them. 

U. 8. Force’s G2 thought he had a clue when he 
read these lines tucked into “General Situation”: 
“The Circle Trigon party, while not believed numer- 
ous, has an effective hard core of fanatical personnel 
in the maneuver area, and Aggressor has the capa- 
bility of clandestine reinforcement with well-trained 
agents and Special Forces type troops. The attitude 
of the civilian population in the maneuver area is as- 
sumed to be loyal to the U. S., but generally uncon- 
cerned with military matters. Local authorities are 
considered absolutely loyal, with few possible excep- 
tions, but completely untrained in UW techniques and 
possibilities.” 

G2 attempted to arouse interest, but was generally 
unsuccessful because the rest of the staff was over- 
worked and undermanned in its attempt to meet the 
“serious and practical’’ problems of preparing for the 
maneuver. G2, assisted initially by G3, did his best 





THE CURVE 


*‘Who’s that slim buck?’’ I asked. ‘“‘New in the Regiment?” 


“Nope. That’s young Gridley. Just made his third. No pot on that lad.” 


“Sarge,”’ I said, ‘wonder what happens to the young guys like that, that they graduate 


into various types of jelly bellies and row bottoms like us.” 


“Oh, age helps some, of course. But mostly I figger it comes from just too much chow or 


the wrong kind, and too much beggin’ out of drill and parades. And a good sized slab of 


plain laziness, of course.” 


I thought about yesterday’s extra pie. “Guess you’re right. Seems kind of a shame, way 


so many of us let ourselves run to fat.” 


The Sarge finished his beer and stood up “Come on, suck in your gut and let’s 


go to chow.” 


As we walked outside I said, “You know, Sarge, maybe the Brass doesn’t push these 
weight control programs like they should. Seem to fizzle out after a while.” 
He peered at me through the window of his car. ‘Nope, Top. Just like everything else a 


soldier comes by that’s worth anything. Takes guts. So I figger it takes guts to ditch it. 


They don’t issue these pots, do they?” 
“No, they sure don’t, Sarge.” 


gave me a waddle. 


gear, or in some instances storing 
them with Circle Trigon members, 
they moved into their target areas. 
Certain team members remained in 
Aggressor uniform in remote areas, 
living out of sight of untrusted 
eyes. Others, with civilian clothes 
and false but valid-looking papers, 
moved into the towns and cities of 
the maneuver area. 


Many of these men pretended to 
be recently discharged soldiers 
from other parts of the United 
States who had spent some time 
in the area during their service, 
and had decided to return and live 
there. They sought and found jobs 
in a variety of occupations. All 
joined church groups, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, trade unions, civic 
groups, and the like. They kept 
eyes and ears open, unobtrusively 
learned the geographic and socio- 
logical make-up of their areas, and 
generally acted like men who have 
come to stay and settle in a com- 
munity. As they made friends with 
the help of their Circle Trigon 
hard-core designees, they recruited 
others who would assist, such as 
reservists and veterans who could 
be appealed to on patriotic grounds 
to thus assist in training U. S. 
forces. Commitments were made 
for award of USAR point credits 
after the end of the maneuver, as 
well as Department of the Army 
Certificates of Appreciation. 


I headed for my own car, wondering if my tight khakis 


The groups that were formed met 
and trained in secrecy. Task or- 





to meet the conditions he could foresee, but it was 
an uphill struggle. Things became increasingly difficult 
as D-day approached and the “normal’’ problems in- 
creased in intensity and urgency. 

At Aggressor headquarters, full-scale security meas- 
ures went into effect upon receipt of orders attaching 
Special Forces teams. Lists were prepared of Inactive 
Reserve and retired officers and men living in the 
maneuver area who were to be approached and re- 
quested to accept Circle Trigon membership. Approxi- 
mately one hundred such persons were recruited vol- 
untarily. Railroad and communications people, factory 
workers, journalists, lawyers, 
doctors, druggists, and some local police and govern- 


farmers, engineers, 
ment officials were given classified instructions and 
formed into typical Circle Trigon cells. 

Early in February the Special Forces teams, who 
during January had been briefed on the maneuver 
area generally and their own section of it particularly, 
were infiltrated by night air drop and air-landed into 
remote sections. After stashing parachutes and other 


ganizations were built up and mis- 

sions assigned. Realistic requests 
for materiel were transmitted to Aggressor head- 
quarters which responded by means of night airdrops 
and clandestine air-landings. By D-day all was ready 
and Aggressor’s UW forces were in position. 

We have visualized some of the maneuver results. 
By using USAR personnel not officially scheduled to 
take part in the maneuver, but secretly issued active 
duty orders for the maneuver period, simulated 
guerrilla groups could be constituted to add realistic 
play. These people actually would have been recruited 
by the Circle Trigon hard core and infiltrated Special 
Forces personnel. 

Of course, this type of situation could be played as 
a two-sided maneuver. Similar activity by U. S. Force 
in the area designated to be occupied by Aggressor 
during the initial phase of the maneuver would also 
train our troops in UW coordination and link-up tech- 
niques. 

Similar maneuver training could be even more read- 
ily done in friendly overseas areas with the coopera- 
tion of host governments, by having our Special Forces 
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people work with local reservists and active-duty per- 
sonnel designated by such governments. 

Realistic training of this type might well save many 
unnecessary casualties and prevent the loss of cam- 
paigns in any future war. Partisan or UW warfare is 


with us to stay, and the advent of nuclear warfare has 
expanded its possibilities. All our units and soldiers 
must expect it and be prepared to combat its effects 
when enemy-directed, and coordinate and cooperate 
with those working with us for victory. 


WHAT’S MOBILITY? Definition is not as important as understanding the na- 
ture and relationship of its components 


GEN. BRUCE C. CLARKE 


A perfectly ordinary word is finding daily increased 
usage in our military vocabulary. It is not even de- 
fined in our Dictionary of U.S. Army Terms. This 
word is mobility. Webster says it is “the capacity to 
move or be transported with relative ease.” 


In our usage there are many unofficial definitions 
of mobility, each serving the special purpose of the 
individual in expanding his particular topic. Hence 
the meaning becomes variable, changing with condi- 
tions and accruing many connotations. Each person 
applies his own definition to fit his purposes of the 
moment. 


When the specialist, such as the automotive de- 
signer, speaks of mobility, he probably thinks of it 
in terms of mechanical characteristics related to the 
physics of ground locomotion. However, when we 
speak of ground mobility in its military sense, we 
think of a much more inclusive term composed of 
several factors. I shall touch briefly on the most im- 
portant of these factors. 


An essential component of ground mobility is the 
ability to move. However, a vehicle with an inherent 
cross-country movement capability is immobile when 
pinned down by fire. It becomes mobile, however, when 
provided with its own or supporting superior fire- 
power. In the same manner, there are times when the 
tactical situation is such that thin-skinned vehicles 
will be immobilized while armor-protected vehicles 
will be unaffected and retain their inherent mobility. 
Thus, we see that firepower and armor protection are 
other essential components of ground combat mobility. 

The capability of employing available firepower ef- 
fectively is largely a function of the ability to ac- 
quire targets in a timely and accurate manner. Con- 
sequently, target acquisition must be added to the 
list of factors that influence and contribute to 
mobility. 

To exploit these capabilities properly, good com- 
munications are essential. With poor communications, 
command control cannot be properly exercised, reac- 
tion time is slowed, and decisions lack timeliness. How- 
ever, all these characteristics—mechanical mobility, 
firepower, target acquisition, and communications—— 
are less important than mental mobility. All the Great 
Captains possessed a common characteristic: mobility 
of the mind. USCONARC keeps constantly aware of 
the requirements for this attribute and emphasizes in 
all our training-—at schools, in maneuvers, and in 
drill periods—the need for commanders and subordi- 
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nates in all units to be constantly abreast of the situ- 
ation, to perceive changing conditions, and to make 
prompt decisions. 


While I have mentioned the prime components that 
go into tactical mobility, I do not mean to neglect 
logistical mobility: the capability of rapidly supplying 
the user under all conditions. The influence that the 
availability of gasoline or the lack of it had on the 
dash of General Patton’s Third Army across France 
and to the Siegfried Line is well known. It so perfectly 
illustrates that tactical and logistical mobility are 
equally important in attaining real mobility that I 
shall not belabor the point. 


Of course, this list of factors can be expanded and 
discussed in greater detail. However, it is only neces- 
sary to point out here that military mobility is made 
up of many factors which either facilitate or hinder 
mobility. 

These factors interact, and are interdependent, so 
that a change in one inevitably affects one or more of 
the others, usually to their detriment. In the past, we 
have tried to improve each factor independently of the 
others, forgetting that the real goal was for a net 
gain. This has led to a good deal of talk about systems. 
For example, the thought seems to prevail that when a 
new weapon is developed, its introduction should be 
considered as a system. That is, the weapon should be 
integrated into mechanical mobility, target acquisi- 
tion, logistics, and other related factors to form an 
optimized, balanced system which results in a gain. 


Our common use of such terms as “strategic mo- 
bility,” ‘tactical mobility,” and “battlefield mobility” 
need not confuse the issue when we fully understand 
that these are only classes of mobility. Each is made 
of the same factors we have outlined, and differ from 
each other essentially only as to the distances in- 
volved and the change in the form of the factors 
imposed by distance. 


The Army’s basic requirement in mobility is that 
degree which provides a positive differential over that 
of the enemy, and we should realize that,this ad- 
vantage can also be attained by decreasing his 
mobility. 

From this qualitative analysis of military mobility, 
I propose this definition: that controlled movement 
capability which permits the full use and exploitation 
of combat power to achieve an objective. 

Two corollaries naturally accompany this definition: 
(1) the degree of mobility needed as a minimum is 
that which gives us mobility superior to that of the 
enemy; and (2) any development that is to contribute 





to increased mobility must show a real gain when 
weighed against all other factors. 

I believe that acceptance of this definition of a 
simple word that is used so casually in our profession 
with so many connotations, will make for common 
understanding. It should keep us constantly reminded 
that mobility, as pertains to our units, must include: 
vehicular freedom from environmental restraints; 
better target acquisition means; more effective means 
for command control; TOE limited to things which 
contribute to combat power; systems, instead of indi- 
vidual TOE items, which synthesize all pertinent fac- 
tors such as firepower and mobility to obtain the 
maximum combat power; strategic sea or air mo- 


bility; pre-positioning of units and heavy equipment 
outside the continental United States. 

From this brief discussion it is apparent that mo- 
bility cannot be identified as the product of a single 
capability; rather, it is derived from the contribution 
of such factors as firepower, target acquisition, me- 
chanical mobility, command control, logistical support 
and, possibly most important of all, mental flexibility. 

USCONARC has defined mobility as “that con- 
trolled movement capability which permits the full 
use and exploitation of combat power to achieve an 
objective.” A definition, however, is not as important 
as an understanding of the nature and relationship 
of its several components. 


DECENTRALIZE THE HONEST JOHN BATTALION. The Honest John battalion’s current 
centralized organization won’t do the job expected of it 


LT. COL. ROBERT W. SCHAFER 


The current tactical employment of the Honest John 
rocket battalion presumes that it can normally do its 
job by occupying a battalion position area. From this 
position the firing battery’s four launchers can be dis- 
patched to pre-selected firing positions whenever a fire 
mission is assigned. As a result, the organization is 
highly centralized, all functions of administration, sup- 
ply, mess, and second-echelon motor maintenance being 
performed by battalion. The headquarters and service 
battery and the firing battery are completely inter- 
dependent. The firing battery is stripped down to four 
launcher sections and two platoon headquarters. All 
four launchers are treated as a single fire unit with 
both tactical and technical aspects of fire direction 
under battalion control. 

This centralized organization definitely limits the 
battalion’s effectiveness. Unless the launcher sections 
are placed in areas out of the battalion’s position area, 
the battalion is limited to the use of firing positions 
within a few hundred meters of one another; or it is 
forced to lose valuable response time in moving its 
launchers to more distant firing positions after re- 
ceiving a fire mission. If the launchers are hidden in 
areas apart from the battalion’s position area, the 
battalion has the problem of securing, supplying, 
messing, and maintaining isolated small detachments. 

Furthermore, today’s communications facilities limit 
the distance between battalion position area and hide 
area. The communications link between battalion fire 
direction center (FDC) with firing battery headquar- 
ters and the two firing platoon headquarters consists 
of wire and FM radios with an effective range of only 
about 15 miles. 

In analyzing whether its current centralized organi- 
zation enables the Honest John battalion to do the job 
we expect, we must consider first the nature of the 
battalion's firepower and the breadth of the area over 
which it must provide fire support. We must give 
prime consideration to the fact that there is no need 
for massing Honest John fires. Seldom will a tactical 
target within range of the Honest John launcher. re- 
quire more than one warhead, whether nuclear or 
high-explosive. Also highly important is the fact that 


the great reliability of the Honest John system elimi- 
nates the necessity for a standby launcher near a 
primary launcher. Therefore, there is no need to posi- 
tion launchers in the same general area, unless the 
number of targets within their range exceeds the fire 
rate capabilities of a single launcher crew. In this con- 
nection, it is important to remember that as we get 
new and greatly simplified warheads, the fire rate 
capabilities of the launcher crew will increase con- 
siderably. 

The area over which the battalion is expected to 
fire is quite broad. A division is the smallest unit the 
battalion would support. More often only one battalion 
would be in general support of a corps, covering a 
frontage of up to 50 kilometers. In our medium missile 
command, whose anticipated frontage is 200 kilo- 
meters, each of the four Honest John battalions can 
expect to cover a front of 50 kilometers. (The TOE 
of the medium missile command provides for two to 
four Honest John battalions. As presently organized 
each of the two existing medium missile commands 
has only two Honest John battalions.) It would appear 
that the most effective use of the limited number of 
launchers would be obtained by siting them on the 
most dangerous avenues of enemy approach and within 
range of the most likely areas for penetration of 
enemy lines by our forces. This may require a lateral 
separation of launchers over broad areas. 

If we agree that in most tactical situations greater 
flexibility in employment and more effective coverage 
of the assigned zone of fire would result from pre- 
positioning launchers in laterally dispersed hide areas, 
then it becomes apparent that the battalion is too 
highly centralized. It becomes impracticable to treat 
the four launchers as a single fire unit. In many sit- 
uations we may prefer that each launcher serve as a 
basis for a separate fire unit. 

One solution would be to reorganize the current 
four-launchers firing battery into two firing batteries, 
somewhat along the lines of the Honest John battery 
in the infantry and armored divisions. Basically, each 
firing battery would consist of two firing platoons with 
one rocket launcher per platoon and an FDC that can 
be subdivided into two fire direction teams. Fire com- 
mands could be computed at (Continued on page 74) 
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Subject: Combat—Readiness Training 


To: Colonel X 


From: Major Roger H. Nye 
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This is in reponse to your query 
concerning the combat-readiness of 
companies in this command. The 
company commanders agree that 
their present state of combat-readi- 
ness is high; they feel that no other 
companies in the history of the 
peacetime United States Army have 
had such high quality and quantity 
in manpower and equipment nor 
have the opportunities for impor- 
tant work been so prevalent. 

These commanders have seen 
service in World War II, Korea, and 
Lebanon; based on this experience, 
they are prepared to demand even 
higher standards of combat-readi- 
ness from their companies if you 
so desire. They are aware of the 
increased pressure that can be ex- 
pected from the Communist “pro- 
tracted conflict” in the 1960’s, and 
of the unsettled world conditions 
which invite Soviet aggression. 
When there are indications that the 
armor, artillery, and infantry com- 
panies they command face a 50-50 
chance of being committed to some 
hot- or cold-war operations, they 
will ask for assistance in placing 
their operational readiness stand- 
ards on a wartime footing. 

A commander increases the com- 
bat potential of his company by 
(1) building a higher combat 
esprit, (2) improving the combat 
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condition of the unit equipment and 
(3) improving the training of the 
soldier in the performance of his 
combat job. The esprit usually im- 
proves with good training and good 
equipment. The condition of our 
equipment cannot be improved 
greatly over our present high 
standards—we are probably over- 
maintaining equipment by polish- 
ing and painting well beyond 
combat requirements. But the com- 
manders see opportunities for great 
gains in (3), the tactical training 
of the soldier. 

When the time comes, the com- 
manders want to attack the old 
problem of hours and men; they 
want to put more hours of tactical 
training into the schedule of com- 
pany activities and require attend- 
ance of a larger percentage of the 
company’s manpower. They want 
to increase the man-hours devoted 
each year to tactical training. This 
is not as easy to accomplish in 
practice as it is to state in theory. 


Defining tactical training 


We must first agree on what 
constitutes tactical training. All 
training contributes in some way 
to combat-readiness; but some sub- 
jects, like weapons firing, contrib- 
ute directly, and others, like char- 
acter guidance and close order drill, 





contribute indirectly. It is fair to 
limit “tactical training’ to those 
subjects which contribute directly 
to the individual soldier’s profi- 
ciency in carrying out a combat 
mission in his assigned job. The 
remainder of training subjects can 
be bracketed as ‘‘non-tactical”’ re- 
gardless of their essentiality. In 
accordance with the thinking of the 
company commanders, I have listed 
examples of each in categories I 
and II in Chart 1. 

The remainder of Chart 1 
brackets all other company activ- 
ities under two headings: Combat- 
Readiness Maintenance which keeps 
weapons, vehicles, equipment, and 
clothing ‘at acceptable combat- 
ready standards, and Non-Combat 
Readiness Activities, under which 
housekeeping and peacetime special 
activities are listed. Two points are 
worthy of note: (1) Although all 
activities have some training value, 
even if only in reaffirming the chain 
of command, there is little training 
to be gained from Category IV, 
Non-Combat-Readiness Activities. 
(2) A distinction is made between 
the combat maintenance of Cate- 
gory III and the inspection and 
ceremonies maintenance of Cate- 
gory IV. 

The acceptance of some standard 
for judging the combat-readiness 








CATEGORY I. Tactical Training 


Crew drill 

Tactical exercises 
Scouting and Patrolling 
Marches and Bivouacs 


Weapons and weapons qualification 
Small unit organization and tactics 


CHART |I—Four Categories of Activities to Which a Company 
Devotes Man-Hours 


First Aid 
Communications 
Riot Control 

Map Reading 

Field Sanitation 
Field Fortifications 


Training of administrative, mess, supply, and maintenance personnel 
and drivers for combat conditions 





CATEGORY Il. 


Information programs 
Character Guidance 
Athletics 

Close order drill 


Non-Tactical Training 


Training of administrative, mess, supply, and maintenance personnel 
and drivers for other than combat conditions 





CATEGORY Ill. 


Combat-readiness maintenance of vehicles, weapons, clothing, and 
equipment as required for combat conditions only 





HOUSEKEEPING 
Guard 
Area Police 
recreation facilities 
ECIAL ACTIVITIES 
Community relations 


monies 





CATEGORY IV. Non-Combat-Readiness Activities 


Upkeep of billets, storage areas, and grounds 
Operation of personnel-support activities, e.g., schools, clubs, 


Maintenance of vehicles, weapons, clothing, equipment, beyond 
combat-readiness standards, for inspections and ceremonies 


Support of ceremonies, competitions, and demonstrations 
Conduct of quality sports and weapons competitions and cere- 








value of a company’s activities is 
essential to improving combat- 
readiness. Chart 1 has been useful 
to the company commanders in de- 
termining steps to be taken if 
combat-readiness is to be improved. 
Their solution is to devote more 
man-hours to Tactical Training at 
the expense of man-hours now de- 
voted to Non-Combat -Readiness 
Activities. 


Today’s use of man-hours 


In Chart 2 the commanders have 
combined their estimates of the 
prevailing utilization of on-duty 
man-hours in their companies. They 
estimate, for example, that 30 per 
cent of a company’s schedule each 
year is devoted to tactical training; 
since the average attendance at 


this training is no more than 50 
per cent of the company’s assigned 
manpower, man-hours devoted to 
tactical training comprise 15 per 
cent of the company’s yearly total 
of available on-duty man-hours. 
Men are absent from training and 
maintenance for a great variety of 
reasons, such as attendance at 
schools, or assignment to umpire 
details, both of which are another 
form of tactical training. The ma- 
jority are absent, however, for 
duties in Category IV, on a va- 
riety of housekeeping and special 
peacetime projects. For this rea- 
son, the man-hours devoted to non- 
combat special activities and house- 
keeping represent approximately 45 
per cent of the total, even though 
the company training schedule 


rarely shows more than “mainte- 
nance” or “care and cleaning” as a 
Category IV activity. 


A proposed reallocation of man-hours 


The commanders neither expect 
nor want a complete elimination of 
non-combat activities; they recog- 
nize that the Army has many mis- 
sions other than combat-readiness. 
They believe, however, that a sig- 
nificant redistribution of man-hours 
will be necessary when their com- 
panies face a 50-50 chance of re- 
ceiving an operational mission. 
Chart 3 portrays their estimates of 
a desirable allocation of on-duty 
man-hours under these conditions. 
They would not appreciably alter 
the allocation of man-hours to non- 
tactical training or combat-readi- 
ness maintenance. They would, 
however, more than double tactical 
training and halve the Category IV 
activities. They talk of devoting 50 
per cent of the training schedule to 
tactical training and demanding 80 
per cent attendance, thereby 
achieving a 40 per cent allocation 
of man-hours to tactical training. 
They believe this will greatly in- 
crease the combat-readiness of 
their companies. 


The price of reallocation 


The commanders are not aware, 
unfortunately, of the price that 
must be paid to effect this radical 
increase in man-hours devoted to 
tactical training. They do not 
understand the impact of budget 
cuts which have stripped the Army 
of the funds and service units that 
would release line soldiers from 
housekeeping chores. Nor do they 
appreciate the need for standards 
of appearance and uniformity far 
beyond those required by combat 
standards maintained by the sys- 
tem of inspections and tests that 
are part of a peacetime army. They 
do not give sufficient weight to the 
requirements for letter-perfect 
ceremonies and high quality ath- 
letic competitions which are con- 
sidered essential to peacetime 
Army morale. In sum, they do not 
realize that funds, personnel, and a 
reordering of command priorities 
are required to implement their in- 
creased combat-readiness program 
through an increase in tactical 
training. 

For this reason we will have to 
live with the present allocations of 
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COMBAT-READINESS 
MAINTENANCE 
28% 


NON-TACTICAL 


TRAINING 
12% 


NON-COMBAT READINESS ACTIVITES 


CHART |i—Present-day utilization of on-duty man-hours in 
line companies, as estimated by commanders 


man-hours in our companies, until 
higher authority determines that 
the present high level of combat- 
readiness is no longer sufficient to 
meet the needs of the cold war. 


The need for prior planning 


It is not improbable that the 
stepped up Communist pressures 
will cause some reassessment in 
the future. In order to plan ap- 
propriately for this eventuality, it 
is desirable that some independent 
agency, such as the Operations Re- 
search Office, or some operations 
experts in higher headquarters, 
study the problem of man-hours al- 


location within line companies of 
commands such as yours. It would 
be useful to have advance informa- 
tion on questions of the following 
nature: 


@ Is the present high level of 
combat-readiness sufficient for the 
emergencies of protracted conflict? 


@ What conditions call for an 
increase in company man-hours de- 
voted to tactical training? 


@ How much lead time does a 
company need to implement and 
carry out a heavier load of tactical 
training before its combat-readi- 
ness is raised? 





CHART |li—Future utilization of on-duty man-hours in line 
companies, as proposed by commanders 


@ Is the breakdown of company 
activities in Chart 1 accurate and 
useful ? 

@ Is the commanders’ estimate 
of utilization of man-hours in Chart 
2 representative of today’s army? 

@ Is the allocation recommended 
in Chart 3 feasible and desirable? 

@ What is the price in terms of 
money, manpower, and priorities to 
achieve Chart 3’s allocation? 

The results of such a study would 
be of great use to us in preparing 
to meet the combat-readiness re- 
quirements of protracted conflict, 
as waged by the Communists in the 
1960's. 


CEREBRATIONS 


(Continued from page 71) the lowest unit consistent 
with over-all fire control. This would facilitate trans- 
mission of fire commands to the launcher crew. To 
compute fire commands at battalion offers no particu- 
lar advantage. Technical aspects of fire direction 
therefore would be decentralized from battalion down 
to firing unit. 


Prompt and reliable communications for receiving 
and sending commands and fire missions over extended 
areas must be maintained between the headquarters of 
battalion, battery, firing platoon, and launcher section. 
To obtain such communications we need additional 
long-range radios, particularly in firing batteries and 
their subordinate elements. Each firing battery will 
need a commo section with radio and wire systems to 
facilitate communication with higher headquarters 
and for internal messages. 
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The reorganization I propose would require some 
decentralization of administrative and support-type 
activities. Each firing battery would have its own 
motor maintenance, mess and supply sections; or 
teams from the same sections of battalion headquar- 
ters could be attached as required by combat exi- 
gencies. 

The current organization of the Honest John bat- 
talion conforms to a somewhat standardized pattern 
that was developed for surface-to-surface missile bat- 
talions. Development of this standard type of central- 
ized organization resulted from generally accepted 
theories of the probable method of employing missile 
battalions. Although a highly centralized organization 
may be preferable for certain types of missiles, I 
believe experience will prove that the shorter-range 
Honest John battalion can be more effectively em- 
ployed if we decentralize functions as indicated in the 
reorganization suggested. 
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New Uses for Gas Turbines 

A gas turbine-powered winter- 
ization kit now being developed 
for the Army by the Solar Aircraft 
Co., will be used to start the power- 
ful engine of the new M-60 tank in 
cold weather operations. The kit 
will include a Solar Titan gas tur- 
bine generator set. The engine 
weighs 52 pounds and develops up 
to 80 hp. It is 1214 inches in diam- 
eter and 25 inches long. Driving a 
generator, the gas turbine is capa- 
ble of producing up to 45 kilo- 
watts. 

One Titan engine-powered auxil- 
iary power unit is being used as the 
powerpack for the Lacrosse mis- 
sile’s mobile launcher. 

Ten of the Titan engines are 
scheduled to power an airborne 
auxiliary power unit for the new 


ay 
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YHC-1B “Chinook” transport heli- 
copter, which is built by Vertol Di- 
vision of Boeing. The compact tur- 
bine will drive a hydraulic pump to 
start the helicopter’s main gas 
turbine engines, run accessory 
drives and utility systems. Mainte- 
nance of the APU will be simplified 
because the Titan turbine will use 
the same fuel and oil as the 
Chinook’s main turbine engines. 
Checkouts and inspections will be 
at similar intervals for both en- 
gines. 


Shillelagh Advanced 


The Aeronutronic Division of 
Ford Motor Company has an- 
nounced that increased emphasis 
on development of the Army’s Shil- 
lelagh missile system has brought 
about modifications of the manage- 


At the Combat Development Experimentation Center, Fort Ord, Calif., two soldiers, manning 


a Davy Crockett atomic-capable direct support weapon, shield their eyes against the glare of a 


simulated atomic burst. 


40mm Grenade Launcher designed to fill the 
gap in range between the hand grenade and 
the mortar was developed and produced by 
the Springfield Armory. The grenade launcher 
weighs six pounds and has an aluminum bar- 
rel. Traveling at 250 feet per second, the 
projectile is designed to knock out enemy 
bunkers, machine gun nests or small troop 
concentrations. A delay arming fuze pro- 
tects the soldier from the exploding shell. 





ment structure of Weapons Sys- 
tems Operations at Ford’s plant at 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

The modifications have been 
made in engineering management, 
vehicle engineering, missile elec- 
tronics, field tests, reliability engi- 
neering, environmental tests and 
quality control. A prototype manu- 
facturing activity has also been 
established. 


The Shillelagh program at Aero- 
nutronic is carried out in coopera- 
tion with the Ordnance Tank 
Automotive Command and _ the 
Army Ordnance Missile Command. 


Vehicle for Mauler 


Under an Army Ordnance con- 
tract, Food Machinery and Chemi- 
cal Corp., San Jose, Calif., will 
build a lightweight, tracked vehicle 
to carry the Army’s new Mauler 
missile system. 

The vehicle will incorporate 
standard component parts con- 
tained in the FMC-designed and 
built family of vehicles headed by 
the M113 aluminum-armored per- 
sonnel carrier. 

Like the M113, the Mauler’s 
transport would be light enough to 
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be airlifted and dropped by para- 
chute into battle areas. The Maul- 
er’s characteristics conform to the 
Army’s modernization policy—to 
give a high degree of mobility to 
all new weapons systems. 


Turbine Iroquois Tested 


Field tests of the Bell YHU-1B, 
the latest helicopter in the turbine- 
powered Iroquois series, are cur- 
rently under way at Fort Rucker, 
Ala. 

The tests, called Army Phase E 
Test Program, are in three phases, 
the first of which is pilot indoc- 
trination, requiring about 150 flight 
hours. The second phase, requiring 
approximately 150 hours of flight, 
will continue training and limited 
tactical suitability tests. Lastly, 
some 100 hours will be devoted to 
tests for full tactical suitability. 


HAND-CARRIED POWER SOURCE 


A 23-pound, hand-carried gasoline engine designed to power guidance equip- 
ment of a combat missile is now available for other military uses according 
to the manufacturer, Clinton Engines Corp. The engine, incorporated into the 
Martin-Lacrosse missile system, is the first air-cooled gasoline engine with 
two-cylinder, two-cycle operation. It develops 10 horsepower and will deliver 


a minimum of 2,100 watts at 120 volts. 


——_—— 
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In “nearly uncontaminated atmos- 
phere” 13,000 feet up the slope of 
Mauna Loa in Hawaii, Army R&D is 
beginning an 18-month special study 
of the effects of solar radiation upon 
clothing, shelter, storage of supplies, 
and weapons. The study will employ 
a new type pyrheliometer, an instru- 
ment which measures the sun’s radi- 
ant energy by predetermined wave- 
length bands and will gather the data 
for the QM Corps in support of its 
studies of world environmental effects 
on the soldier’s comfort, health, and 
efficiency. It has long been suspected 
that solar radiation, especially in the 
short-wave bands, has a deteriorating 
effect on both organic and synthetic 
fabrics. 


Army Engineers at Fort Belvoir have 
developed an all-aluminum' water 
tank, semi-trailer mounted, which has 
many advantages over the steel tank. 
It requires no inner lining or coating, 
holds 500 gallons more than the steel 
tank capacity of 1500 gallons, and has 
insulation and a heating system for 
desert or Arctic use. The tank was 
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built by Standard Steel Works, North 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A truck-mounted 80 cfm air com- 
pressor for use as ground support 
equipment in the Redstone missile 
system has been developed by Army 
Engineers. The unit consists of a six- 
cylinder, five-stage, air cooled air 
compressor driven by an air cooled 
gasoline engine. Accessories include 
inter coolers, after cooler, replaceable 
cartridge type dehydrators, and a 114 
cubic foot receiver and regulator 
panel. It’s capable of discharge pres- 
sures from 750 to 5000 pounds per 
square inch. 


The Surgeon General’s office has 
announced development of a com- 
pact, diagnostic field X-ray which 
can be carried up front in a medium- 
sized suitcase. The new unit weighs 
only 85 pounds. Army medics say that 
the X-ray works at such speeds that 
it will not blur during chest radi- 
ography if the patient is breathing 
while dazed or unconscious. Field 
medical units would find it of great 


litterside value in locating foreign 
bodies in wounds, diagnosing frac- 
tures and examining certain internal 
organs. 


The Army’s Nike Zeus antimissile 
missile has been successfully guided 
during a firing test for the first time. 
It had previously been fired in tests 
of missile structure and propulsion. 
Facilities are being prepared in the 
South Pacific to test the Nike Zeus 
system under tactical conditions. Zeus 
missiles launched and controlled from 
Kwajalein will be pitted against Atlas 
ICBMs fired nearly 4,500 miles away 
at Vandenberg AFB, Calif. 


Since Ford got into the automotive 
business, they’ve believed in manu- 
facturing vehicles that make tracks. 
but now they’ve come up with an idea 
for one that erases them. Looking 
somewhat like a street sweeper, the 
Ford idea man’s “genokus” would 
answer the Army’s potential need for 
a device to eradicate trails left in 
snow by ground equipment and per- 
sonnel operating over arctic terrain. 
The “eraser” would be air-transport- 
able, built to insure maximum de- 
pendability with minimum mainte- 
nance, able to serve as prime mover 
for towing small loads and, whenever 
practicable, utilize standard military 
components, 
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FROM DETERRENCE TO WHAT? 
DETERRENT OR DEFENSE? Capt. B. H. Liddell 
Hart. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 257 
Pages; $4.95. 
Reviewed by 
Cot. DONOVAN P. YEUELL, in re- 
search at The Brookings Institu- 
tion and contributor to the forth- 
coming A Forward Strategy for 
America. 


This important book appears at 
a main turning in our destiny, and 
is worth the time of anyone. 

Captain Liddell Hart has come 
up with a most timely and authori- 
tative treatment of the complex 
problems of the gradual loss of 
U. S. nuclear superiority which un- 
questionably had much to do with 
the growing boldness of the Com- 
munists in almost every part of the 
world during 1960. 

The author, who has the great 
virtue of admitting when he is 
wrong and is always dependable for 
good military fare, has put to- 
gether his main thinking on the 
changed situation. He weaves in 
and out between grand strategy, 
hardware, the nuclear battlefield, 
modern tactics, imaginative organ- 
ization, the strategy of NATO, the 
merits of chemical warfare, and 
some specific strategic regions like 
the Middle East and Berlin. Always 
moved by his deep sense of history, 
Liddell Hart firmly believes there 
are steps the Free World can take 
to redress its disturbing slippages 
in the power contest. 

Our own neglect of strategic in- 
telligence—knowledge and insight 
into the enemy’s capabilities and 
intentions—is the main opening 
topic. We most certainly have been 
caught short on nearly every Com- 
munist gambit since World War 
II. The West should indeed be chas- 
tised for its naive attitude that 
strategy is based on how we would 
like things more than on how they 
really are, or most probably are. 

It is well to speak clearly on 
what is new in the situation. The 
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doctrine of massive resistance is 
all but relegated to limbo as owner- 
ship of nuclear weapons spreads 
among our allies. U. S. leadership 
of the Free World partnership will 
have to rest on the more stable 
foundation of rationally useful 
strength: enough of conventional 
and guerrilla-type as well as nu- 
clear forces to command respect. 


his reality has been repeatedly 
established by impartial analyses 
and by reports such as those made 
by the Rockefeller and Gaither 
committees. It was not, however, 
until the current onset of stepped- 
up Communist aggressiveness that 
the old formula became inescapably 
obsolescent. The declining U. S. 
posture one hears so much about 
surely demands a totally different 
make-up of Free World armed 
strength. The lip service heretofore 
paid to this clear need no longer is 
commensurate with the pressing 
demands of restoring stability to 
the alliance system. In the rapidly 
changing and highly charged inter- 
national atmosphere, we need to be 
better able to back our statesmen. 
This calls for versatile multi-capa- 
bility forces. Liddell Hart bears out 
this imperative very well indeed. 

Deterrent or Defense? has a 
wealth of readable and convincing 
arguments and proposals on how to 
strengthen the Free World’s heart 
and muscle. Leaving some room for 
the margin of disagreement that 
one is allowed with even the most 
expert of experts, this volume by 
one of the world’s most influential 
military thinkers deserves careful 
attention. Coming from the pen of 
a man who has affected the course 
of modern warfare in both’ theory 
and practice, and who speaks as a 
tough, sensible, and staunch cham- 
pion of the Western ideal, this work 
will clear the air for many a con- 
fused mind. The deliberate evalua- 
tions made in this book should be 
assuring to those who interpret 
from the headlines (correctly so) 


an urgency in our deteriorating 
position. For America and her 
friends can do what they must do, 
if only they will wake up in time 
and do it. 


INDUSTRIAL MANPOWER 


U. S. ARMY IN WORLD WAR Il. The War 
Department: The Army and Industrial 
Manpower. Byron Fairchild & Jonathan 
Grossman. Office of Chief of Military 
History. 291 Pages; Index; $2.75. 


Reviewed by 


SAMUEL S. HILL, a member of 
the Faculty of the Resources 
Division, Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces. 


As the Chief of Military History 
points out, the field of industrial 
management, covered in this book, 
is a far cry from the theaters of 
war. 

Problems faced by World War II 
military planners in the area of 
manpower, as here described, in- 
cluded first the supply. The second 
was getting along with the people 
who were employed directly by the 
Army (Army Service Forces), and 
aiding in the solution of labor prob- 
lems faced by contractors. The 
size of the uniformed forces vis-a- 
vis the allocation of an adequate 
supporting civilian labor force was 
a matter of bitter dispute between 
the military planners and the civil- 
ian agencies. The former, personi- 
fied by Brig. Gen. L. T. Gerow, 
first thought only in terms of 
strategic needs for front-line troops 
to carry out objectives. It remained 
for military logisticians, aided by 
industrial mobilization planners, to 
insist that strategic planning must 
be tailored to fit the product of 
industrial manpower and the logis- 
tical supporting capabilities. Lt. 
Col. A. C. Wedemeyer followed the 
computations employed by labor 
and production specialists to deter- 
mine military-civilian prorations. 
The later procedure was forced 
upon the military planners who 
learned they could not demand 
guns, tanks and planes unless the 
raw materials, plants and man- 
power were available to produce 
them. Even the Navy pointed out 
that the Pentagon planners were 
proposing to draw a check on ship- 
ping requirements which our mari- 
time resources could not honor. As 
the authors point out, final peak 
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military strength was reached after 
maximum demands on industry and 
agriculture had passed, and so we 
cannot conclude that the optimum 
civilian-military proration was ne- 
cessarily made. 

If we concede that military plan- 
ners had to learn the facts of 
industrial life at the hands of man- 
power and production specialists, it 
is all the more apparent that the 
Pentagon had even more to absorb 
in labor-management relations. In 
their behalf it must be recalled 
that they were operating in an en- 
tirely new climate. Government 
had only recently given to laboring 
people the legal right to organize 
and to bargain collectively. Man- 
agement had been used to having 
pretty much its own way since the 
industrial revolution, and was un- 
willing to obey the new laws, unless 
considerable pressure was applied. 
The Army was interested primarily 
in getting out urgently needed 
military hardware at the lowest 
possible cost, and thus naturally 
found its goals were closely allied 
to those of management. 


Nevertheless, the Army main- 
tained a neutral attitude, and gen- 
erally tried to keep out of manage- 
ment-labor strife. When the situa- 
tion became critical, appeals were 
made to both sides. The Western 
Cartridge strike of June 1941 illus- 
trated most of the foregoing com- 
ments: a management unwilling to 
obey the decision of a federal 
agency found itself faced with the 
threat of a strike. The War De- 
partment followed a hands-off pol- 
icy until the emergency became 
acute. Only then was the Ordnance 
Corps told to be prepared to take 
over operations at Western. In the 
cases of North American Aviation 
and Air Associates, seizure proved 
necessary. 


The Industrial Personnel Divi- 
sion of Army Service Forces seems 
to have urged that labor’s gains be 
not unduly disturbed, and to have 
exhibited a creditable comprehen- 
sion of labor’s goals. This was evi- 
denced in its negative attitude to- 
ward the employment of prisoners 
of war, who competed with native 
labor, and whose wage rates were 
most attractive to employers. The 
IPD did foster the hiring of foreign 
labor in the belief that native 
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workers were not to be had at any 
price. 

Finally, there was the contro- 
versial national service law, which 
would have put absolute controls 
on the civilian work force. The 
authors point out that in many in- 
stances labor was not being effec- 
tively used, or was lying down on 
the job. Too, nonessential industry, 
using a sizeable chunk of man- 
power, was still being allowed to 
operate. Thus we are told that 
World War II exigencies never put 
the matter to a real test. 


SOVIET PROGRESS IN MISSILES 


RUSSIA'S ROCKETS AND MISSILES. Albert 
Parry. Doubleday & Company. 382 Pages; 
Index; $4.95. 

Reviewed by 

MAJOR JOHN P. TYLER, 3d, an ex- 
perienced guided-missiles officer 
on duty in the Office of the Chief 
of R&D. 


Here is an excellent book to 
study and from which to draw con- 
clusions as to the significance of 
Soviet scientific progress in the 
Race for Space. The author renders 
a thorough report on Soviet scien- 
tists, their past results, their pres- 
ent capabilities, and their likely 
future. Although the report is 
mainly devoted to Russia’s achieve- 
ments and future in space and mis- 
siles, you won’t find a better or 
more current review of what we 
have done and are trying to do. 


Dr. Parry is a scientist and a 
translator; hence, by studying the 
published works of many Soviet 
scientists, interviewing released 
German scientists, and applying his 
own background, he has compiled 
a study that can be considered au- 
thentic. The truth about many of 
the Soviet accomplishments is all 
too evident from their Sputniks, 
Luniks, and photographs of the 
other side of the moon. The author 
analyzes what these accomplish- 
ments mean, so that the layman 
can see clearly that any content- 
ment with our own technology is 
naive or foolish. 


Dr. Parry covers the entire spec- 
trum of missiles from artillery 
rockets to spaceships and of space 
travel, from “Man into Space” to 
“Beyond the Moon.’”’ One of the 
more interesting sections discusses 
whether Russia’s technical genius 


is mythical or real. Studying these 
remarks with a knowledge of Ger- 
man contributions and Soviet edu- 
cational methods allows one to con- 
clude that our color television, so 
proudly acclaimed to the Russians 
by Vice President Nixon, demon- 
strates our genius and upon what 
it is oriented; but will this win 
wars or influence international 
summit conferences in the future? 

The reader would do well to 
study the author’s concluding chap- 
ter first. Dr. Parry’s solutions as to 
what we must do would be hard to 
invoke, because they call for regi- 
mentation, organization of effort, 
and more scientific and technical 
education in our high schools. 
These are processes that call for 
sacrifices a contented democracy 
would find hard to make. Those 
who study this comprehensive re- 
port must conclude that the sacri- 
fices are necessary and more than 
worthwhile. 


FOR THE LAYMAN 


FIRST MEN TO THE MOON. Wernher von 
Braun. Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 96 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.95. 

NUCLEAR FLIGHT. Lt. Col. Kenneth F. Gantz, 
ed. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 216 Pages; 
Ilustrated; Index; $4.00. 


Reviewed by 


MAJ. PATRICK W. Powers, who 
has written many articles and 
reviews on missiles. 


Whether the times in which we 
live can be authoritatively called 
the Space Age or the Atomic Era 
is always ripe for cracker-barrel 
discussions, but one thing is cer- 
tain: the future is awesomely 
technical. These two books prove it. 

First Men to the Moon, by the 
maestro of rocketry, spins a fas- 
cinating story about the trip of 
two U.S. spacemen to the moon 
with all the technical tidbits 
spooned smoothly in and out of the 
text by extensive marginal notes. 
Using the Atomic Era approach, 
Nuclear Flight is a majestic Air 
Force progress report on the na- 
tional programs for the develop- 
ment of nuclear propulsion as a 
basic step toward future flight. 

Dr. von Braun has revised and 
expanded his series of stories in 
This Week into a short book to 
satisfy “the hunger for knowledge 
about the great adventure of space 
flight [and] a voyage to the moon.” 





He introduces his subject with 
answers to the questions most 
asked of him in the last few years 
and thereby reveals his lyrical 
grasp of history, philosophy and 
the science of the universe. The 
rest of the book is a dramatization 
of the first flight to the moon which 
takes place after several years of 
manned flights in earth orbits and 
around the moon. 


The techniques and experiences 
of the trip are explained by dia- 
grams and descriptions that reflect 
the understanding of a dedicated 
teacher. A wide variety of inter- 
esting phenomena and develop- 
ments are explained from propul- 
sion problems, eating in space, 
moon trajectories, and radar to ra- 
diation. The interesting impression 
left with the reader is that such a 
trip is entirely feasible today. 

Nuclear Flight was _ published 
previously in the Air University 
Quarterly Review. General White, 
Air Force Chief of Staff, states in 
the introduction that “the military 
exploitation of airborne nuclear 
propulsion will provide a significant 
increase in our future deterrent 
capability.” With that as a point 
of departure, the book explores the 
prospect for nuclear-powered flight, 
the principles of nuclear propul- 
sion, the status of the nuclear pro- 
pulsion program, and the human 
element in this future application 
of the atom to flight. The chapters 
are written by different authors 
who are concerned with the nu- 
clear-propulsion program or who 
worked upon one of its assigned 
projects. Essentially, the Air Force 
views the nuclear airborne power 
plant as a means to achieve “the 
capability for essentially unlimited 
range.” 

Most of the book is devoted to a 
treatment of the basic funda- 
mentals of nuclear energy and the 
applications to the power plants 
mentioned. These are important 
and interesting programs, but some 
of the problems such as shielding, 
high temperatures, and _ public 
safety are still many years away 
from solution. In addition, the 
major contributions of other gov- 
ernment agencies should be noted, 
such as the nuclear propulsion 
units and nuclear components 
under the direct purview of AEC 


and the nuclear-powered rocket as 
the responsibility of NASA. The 
entire nuclear propulsion program 
is susceptible to the same difficul- 
ties encountered by the much- 
heralded public nuclear power proj- 
ects: cost is too high and chemical 
power plants can do the job. In 
other words, the nuclear flight pro- 
grams are important, but. still 
visionary, and beyond the first 
phases of space flight. 

Both books are written for the 
layman in clear, accurate, non- 
technical language. Military read- 
ers will benefit from their technical 
explorations which may influence 
the space-atomic future so drastic- 
ally. 


GENTLEMEN'S WAR 


GOOD-BYE DOLLY GRAY. Rayne Kruger. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 507 Pages; Iilus- 
trated; Maps; Index; $8.50. 


Reviewed by 
MAJ. GEN. H. W. BLAKELEY, who 
has contributed many articles 
and reviews to ARMY. 


This book’s title is likely to cause 
some confusion. The subtitle (The 
Story of the Boer War) is not car- 
ried on the cover and the author is 
an established novelist. Actually, 
his book is well-done military his- 
tory and Mr. Kruger obviously is 
competent as a researcher and fac- 
tual writer. The fact that the song 
“Good-bye Dolly Gray” is, to the 
American mind at least, associated 
with the Spanish-American War 
rather than the Boer War, makes 
the title choice still more unfortu- 
nate. 

The book itself has much to be 
said for it. It tells a story new to 
most readers and has a surprising 
cast of characters: Winston 
Churchill, of course, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Smuts, Baden-Powell, Douglas 
Haig, John French, Ian Hamilton, 
Allenby, and many others whose 
names were to become familiar dur- 
ing World War I and later. Even 
Gandhi appears briefly—as a 
stretcher bearer. 

The author argues that the Boer 
War provided the great transition 
in both weapons and military 
thought from those of past cen- 
turies to those of our times. It also 
required the British to send abroad 
the largest army in her history and 
also to “maintain it at a greater 
distance per man than in any coun- 
try’s history.” 


The book, incidentally, cannot be 
dismissed as dealing with some- 
thing unrelated to our times and 
problems. Much that is in it is 
background for today’s problems in 
South Africa. 


THEY LIVED THE WAR 


TRAGIC YEARS: 1861-1865. Earl Schenck Miers 
& Paul M. Angle. Simon & Schuster. Two 
Volumes; 1,097 Pages; Maps; Index; 
$15.00. 


Reviewed by 
N. J. ANTHONY, an Associate Edi- 
tor of Army, who has done con- 
siderable research on the Civil 
War. 


The Tragic Years is a general 
history of the Civil War, but not in 
running narrative style. It follows 
the pattern of Commager’s The 
Blue and the Gray and Eisenschiml 
and Newman’s The Civil War: The 
American Iliad: each event or some 
phase of it is described through the 
writings of soldiers of all ranks, 
housewives, editors, politicians, 
Presidents, Cabinet officers, mem- 
bers of Congress, and other public 
officials on both sides. The editors 
fit these together by bridging them 
with explanatory comments of their 
own. There are enough maps, but 
few include troop dispositions. 

While Tragic Years adds nothing 
new about the war, it is a fine col- 
lection of excerpts from primary 
sources, some of them new. If you 
are a Civil War buff or like hand- 
some bookmaking, this is for you. 


SECOND TO WASHINGTON 


NATHANAEL GREENE: Strategist of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Theodore Thayer. Twayne 
Publishers. 500 Pages; Maps; Index; 
$6.95. 


Reviewed by 

JAC WELLER, military historian, 

author of more than a dozen 

articles on Revolutionary his- 
tory, particularly the war in the 

South. 

Greene was second only to Wash- 
ington in both his professional ex- 
cellence and what he accomplished 
for the new nation. The two best 
and most authoritative works on 
Greene appeared long ago, and are 
difficult to obtain. A new biography 
based on modern meticulous re- 
search was badly needed. Professor 
Thayer has produced a thoroughly 
sound book. He has used efficiently 
what was readily available and gone 
to great lengths to get new sources. 
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Greene emerges in a clear and 
accurately drawn picture. 

Greene’s campaigns in the South 
were truly first-rate. This new 
biography amply defends the au- 
thor’s claim that Greene was the 
first strategist of the Revolution. 
No one truly acquainted with con- 
ditions in the Southern Theater 
questions the statement that had 
Greene not taken over the defeated 
Continental Army in Charlotte on 
2 December 1780, the Southern 
Colonies would hardly have been 
able to avoid a return to British 
loyalty, at least temporarily. 
Greene’s over-all plan, coupled with 
his masterly execution of partial 
combats and long marches, was 
ultimately successful when perhaps 
nothing else would have been. 
Even though adequately and au- 
thoritatively told, this story com- 
prises no more than 25 per cent of 
the book. The remainder is devoted 
to Greene personally and to a com- 
prehensive history of the Revolu- 
tion, particularly those portions of 
it in which Greene played an 
important role in the North. 

The author fearlessly looks into 
and reports accurately the none too 
savory circumstances of Greene’s 
career as Quartermaster General. 
Viewed from today’s standpoint, 
the mixing of private business with 
government purchases seems rep- 
rehensible. However, things of this 
nature were common practice in the 
eighteenth century. I feel that 
Professor Thayer does not go far 
enough in pointing out that Greene 
was probably one of the most 
blameless persons to occupy a posi- 
tion of this nature either in Britain 
or in America during the entire 
century. 

Like so many things human, this 
book has, in my opinion, certain 
shortcomings. In addition to small 
errors of fact and proofreading that 
so often creep in, I feel that in 
places Dr. Thayer is guilty of the 
faults of armchair strategists. His 
criticism of Washington is particu- 
larly unfortunate. Hindsight is al- 
ways perfect. In the fog of war, 
with so many other considerations, 
all great commanders have made 
what might be considered later to 
be errors. To point them out posi- 
tively and almost vindictively is not 
the part of a good historian. 
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Problem: 
Vehicle clutch-fade, 
premature failure from high 
temperatures, heavy loads, and high 
horsepowers. Needed: A clutch built to 
withstand maximum load and tempera- 
tures. Produced: From Caterpillar research of 
surfaces, lubricants, metals, and configuration, 
the oil-type clutch. With plates bathed in oil in 
a sealed compartment, it has a service life up to 
four times greater than standard dry clutches. This 
development typifies Caterpillar capabilities in pro- 
ducing sound and practical solutions for mobility 
needs. As a leading producer of heavy equipment, 
Caterpillar has outstanding resources in research 
engineering and manufacturing. This experience 
and talent are available to you to meet your 
vehicle, transmission, or power requit¢- 
ments. For full details of capabilities, 
write for Bulletin No. 40-20265. 
Defense Products Department, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., 


Peoria, Illinois. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpiliar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


RESEARCH-DEVELOPMENT-MANUFACTURING FOR DEFENSE 
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